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PURPOSE AND OVERVIEW OF THE RESOURCE GUIDE 



Overview 

The Migrant Education Even Start (MEES) 
program is an extension of the Even Start 
Family Literacy program, which aims to 
improve the educational opportunities for young 
children and their families. Even Start, a 
program authorized under Part B of Title I of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 (ESEA), was created in 1988 to "... help 
break the cycle of poverty and illiteracy by 
improving the educational opportunities of the 
Nation's low-income families by integrating 
early childhood education, adult literacy or adult 
basic education, and parenting education into a 
unified family literacy program." The U.S. 
Department of Education (ED) administers the 
MEES program, which is funded, along with 
Even Start programs for Indian tribes and tribal 
organizations and students in insular areas, 
through a set-aside of 5 percent of the national 
Even Start appropriation. 

The Even Start Family Literacy program 
rests on an understanding that increasing 
children's readiness to leam in school and 
promoting literacy among low- income parents 
must involve the whole family. Family literacy 
programs provide an intergenerational approach 
that can help break the cycle of family under- 
education and poverty: "Family literacy is 
based upon a simple, but powerful, premise: 
that parents and children can leam together and 
enhance each other's lives" (National Center for 
Family Literacy, 1994, p. 6). As parents and 
children leam together, parents model a respect 
and appreciation for education that helps 
promote their children's academic success. 
Parents also develop valuable skills to use at 
work and at home as their child's first and most 
important teacher (National Center for Family 
Literacy, 1994, pp. 5-6). 

Twenty-six MEES projects have been funded 
since the program started in 1989, and 13 
projects are currently operating (see Appendix 



A for the names and telephone numbers of 
MEES project coordinators). Although MEES 
projects resemble other Even Start projects, they 
serve a population that moves frequently and 
whose home base may not be where the MEES 
projects are located. A MEES project's 
structure, hours of operation, and schedule of 
services are affected by the special 
circumstances and needs of migrant families. 

For example, some MEES projects may operate 
only for the few weeks or months that migrant 
families dwell in an area. 



Purpose and Audience 

This Resource Guide is a resource for new 
and continuing MEES project coordinators who 
are trying to develop or enhance a federally 
funded MEES project. This Resource Guide 
also offers useful ideas for individuals who are 
considering applying for federal funds to start a 
MEES project. In addition, the information 
presented in the Resource Guide can be useful 
for other projects serving low-income mobile 
families or homeless populations. Although 
migrant and mobile populations may differ in 
many ways (e.g., migrants move for the specific 
purpose of seeking agricultural work), they 
share characteristics such as transiency and 
health and educational needs that can be met by 
family literacy projects based on the Even Start 
approach. 

Drawing from the experience of MEES 
coordinators and staff members, and from 
research on programs serving migrant families, 
this Resource Guide offers steps, strategies, and 
tools for establishing and implementing a family 
literacy project for migrant families funded by 
varied sources — both federal and nonfederal. 

The ideas and information provided in this 
"how-to" manual can help readers anticipate and 
manage some of the issues that typically arise in 
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Legislative Authority for the Even Start Family Literacy Program 

Section 1205 of the ESEA, as amended, specifies that all Even Start programs must: 

"(1) include the identification and recruitment of families most in need of services provided under this part, as 
indicated by a low level of income, a low level of adult literacy or English language proficiency of the eligible 
parent or parents, and other need-related indicators; 

"(2) include screening and preparation of parents, including teenage parents and children to enable such 
parents to participate fully in the activities and services provided under this part, including testing, referral to 
necessary counseling, other developmental and support services, and related services; 

M (3) be designed to accommodate the participants' work schedule and other responsibilities, including the 
provision of support services, when such services are unavailable from other sources, necessary for 
participation in the activities assisted under this part, such as — 

"(A) scheduling and locating of services to allow joint participation by parents and children; 

"(B) child care for the period that parents are involved in the program provided under this part; and 
"(C) transportation for the purpose of enabling parents and their children to participate in programs 
authorized by this part; 

"(4) include high-quality, intensive instructional programs that promote adult literacy and empower parents to 
support the educational growth of their children, developmentally appropriate early childhood educational 
services, and preparation of children for success in regular school programs; 

"(5) include special training of staff, including child care staff, to develop the skills necessary to work with 
parents and young children in the full range of instructional services offered through this part; 

"(6) provide and monitor integrated instructional services to participating parents and children through home- 
based programs; 

"(7) operate on a year-round basis, including the provision of some program services, instructional or 
enrichment, during the summer months; 

"(8) be coordinated with — 

"(A) programs assisted under other parts of this title and this Act; 

"(B) any relevant programs under the Adult Education Act, the Individuals with Disabilities Act, and the Job 
Training Partnership Act; and 

"(C) the Head Start program, volunteer literacy programs, and other relevant programs; 

"(9) ensure that the programs will serve those families most in need of the activities and services provided by 
this part; and 

"( 1 0) provide for an independent evaluation of the program. 
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projects serving migrant and mobile Migrant Even Start projects, such as interagency 

populations. The many project descriptions that coordination forms, referral forms, and home- 
are included in this document are drawn visitation observation instruments, 

primarily from MEES projects that were in 
operation during the 1995-96 program year. 



How to Use This Resource Guide 

The Resource Guide is organized into nine 
chapters, each focusing on a central program 
topic and component. 

Chapter 1 describes briefly the unique life 
and needs of migrant families. This chapter 
offers a general overview of the characteristics 
of migrant families, their mobility patterns, and 
the educational, health, and economic 
challenges confronting migrant families. 

Chapter 2, "Getting Started," reviews the 
process of applying for funds to start a MEES 
project. The chapter summarizes basic project 
elements that readers may be asked to describe 
in an application, such as plans for project 
design and evaluation. 

Chapters 3 through 8 provide more detailed 
information on the project elements reviewed in 
the Getting Started chapter. These chapters 
present the basic steps in developing and 
implementing a MEES project 
component — information for use at the 
application stage and throughout the life of the 
project. For example, Chapter 5 on interagency 
coordination reviews how to identify 
prospective interagency partners — an activity 
that should occur early in the application 
process but will continue throughout project 
implementation as administrators leam about 
new services migrant families may need. 

Throughout the Resource Guide, checklists 
at the end of each chapter identify the steps 
involved in developing and implementing each 
project element. Further information and 
assistance on the topics in the Resource Guide 
are presented in the appendices and other 
material at the end of the guide. These sections 
include sample forms and documents used by 
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1. AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LIVES AND NEEDS OF 
MIGRANT FAMILIES 



Overview 



“The only work I have ever done is in the fields. Everyone in my family has worked in the fields. I f ve picked cotton in Texas, 
cabbage, broccoli, and cauliflower in New York, and mushrooms in Florida. I've picked, cut, cleaned, planted. In the fields we 
get paid by the hour or by the piece. Sometimes we've worked up to 14 hours per day and SO hours per week. We don't get 
overtime, vacation, or sick time. When we need to see a doctor ; we go to a clinic or go through Medicaid because we don 7 have 
insurance. We struggle to put food on the table to feed our kids. The hardest thing about this lifestyle, besides no money, is that 
you're in pain all the time. It doesn 7 go away. We've tried everything — aspirin , heat. But, when you get back up at 4:00 the next 
morning, you're still sore. Nothing helps. ” 



— Migrant farmworker. Oral Histories Collection, September 1993 



For decades, migrant workers have supplied 
essential labor to the industries that employ 
them. Many agricultural and dairy farms and 
canning factories rely heavily on migrant labor 
to harvest crops and to work in food processing 
plants throughout the harvest season. Yet, 
despite the integral role migrant workers play in 
our nation's economy and welfare, they remain 
among our most economically and educationally 
deprived populations. Although migrant 
workers work long, hard hours to help keep food 
on tables across the nation, they are sometimes 
unable to feed their own children. 

The Migrant Lifestyle: Who 
Moves Where and Why 

The migrant lifestyle is a series of stops and 
starts, as workers move from their "home-sites" 
to "receiving sites" in search of work. Many 
migrant workers move their families when they 
find work. A National Agricultural Workers 
Survey reports that 54 percent of seasonal 
agricultural workers have children, 80 percent 
of whom live with their farmworker parents at 
the work site (Mines, Gabbard, & Boccalandro, 
1991, cited in Pindus, O'Reilly, Schulte, & 
Webb, 1992). The mobility patterns of migrant 
families — where and how often families move 



or stay at a site — often depend on the location of 
their homes and the type of work they are doing. 

Currently, there are migrant education 
programs in every state except Hawaii, with the 
greatest concentration of workers in California, 
Texas, Florida, Michigan, and Washington. 

One report estimates the total number of 
migrant workers in the United States to be 
between 1.7 and 6 million (Trotter, 1992, cited 
in Levin, Gamse, Swartz, Tao, & Tarr, 
unpublished manuscript). More than two-thirds 
of seasonal agricultural farmworkers are of 
Hispanic origin and almost two-thirds are 
foreign-bom (Mines et al., 1991, cited in Pindus 
et al., 1992). In addition to Hispanics, the 
migrant workforce includes African Americans, 
Caucasians, Southeast Asians, East Indian 
Punjabis, Jamaicans, Haitians, Puerto Ricans, 
and Native Americans. 

Traditionally, migrant families travel within 
three regions of the country, referred to as the 
eastern, central, and western streams. Although 
these three streams have defined migrant family 
mobility patterns over the years, one study notes 
that these patterns are becoming more diffuse 
(Diaz, Trotter, & Rivera, 1989, cited in Levin et 
al., unpublished manuscript). For example, 
many migrant families who typically lived and 
traveled within the western stream are now 
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traveling across the country to the eastern and 
Mid-Atlantic states in search of work. 

The length of time migrant families spend at 
a site typically depends on the type of work they 
are doing and the period of time for which a 
labor supply is needed. The largest number of 
farmworkers are employed in agricultural work 
involving fruits, vegetables, and horticulture 
(National Commission on Migrant Education, 
1992). Migrants are also employed in dairy and 
livestock, fishing, lumber, canning, and 
packaging. Some migrants may move to a 
receiving site for the entire harvest season, 
which may last six months, and then return to 
their home base. Other families may make 
shorter trips between sites, staying long enough 
to complete a particular work task. Overall, the 
work is seasonal and temporary, with only a few 
migrants in California and Arizona working 
throughout the year. 

A few reports indicate, however, that many 
migrant families are beginning to "settle out," 
staying in sites year-round and establishing 
permanent residences, or moving only during 
certain periods (Marks, 1987, cited in Pindus et 
al., 1992; General Accounting Office, 1983, 
cited in Levin et ah, unpublished manuscript). 
This trend is confirmed by Migrant Student 
Record Transfer System data from 1991, which 
revealed that 68 percent of migrant students 
remain in their home base throughout the school 
year (National Commission on Migrant 
Education, 1991, cited in Levin et ah, 
unpublished manuscript). 



The Needs of Migrant Families 



"Migrant families will come to you for everything, 
looking to you for support and direction. We become so 
involved in their lives — we become a part of their 
families." 

— MEES project coordinator 



Because of their mobile lifestyle and poor 
working conditions, migrant families are among 



the most economically and educationally 
disadvantaged in our nation. 

Migrant families have extremely low income 
levels, with more than two-thirds of migrant 
children living in households below the federal 
poverty level (National Commission on Migrant 
Education, 1992). About 84 percent of students 
in the federal Migrant Education Program 
(MEP), which serves migrant students K-12, are 
eligible for free and reduced-price lunch 
programs, compared with 30 percent of all 
students (Cox, Burkheimer, Curtin, Rudes, 
Iachan, Strang, Carlson, Zarkin, & Dean, 1992, 
cited in Strang, Carlson, & Hoppe, 1993). 
Migrant workers are among the most poorly 
paid in the country, and often receive no health 
insurance benefits. The high poverty rate 
among migrants results in inadequate housing 
and transportation and few funds for health and 
legal services. 

The mobile lifestyle of migrant families 
often disrupts the education of their children. 

On the whole, migrant students begin school 
with fewer skills and at an older age than the 
general school-age population, test below the 
national average on basic skills, and drop out of 
school at a higher rate (Pindus et al., 1992). 
Because they move so frequently, migrant 
children do not remain in school or preschool 
programs long enough to receive a continuous 
instructional program or to be measured for 
achievement gains. In addition, most migrant 
children and their parents have low literacy 
skills in both their native language and in 
English that greatly hinder their educational 
opportunities. More than 90 percent of adult 
migrant farmworkers speak a language other 
than English, and 84 percent speak little or no 
English; in many cases, adults may have a fifth- 
grade or lower education from their country of 
origin (Strang et al., 1993, p. 7). 

The high mobility and hazardous working 
conditions associated with migrant work, plus a 
lack of accessible health services, place migrant 
families at high risk for poor health. One study 
reports that migrant farmworkers are at 
substantially greater risk of health problems and 
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early mortality than the general population 
(Slesigner, Christenson, & Cautley, 1986, cited 
in Pindus et al., 1992). Common health 
problems include poor nutrition, infectious viral 
and parasitic diseases caused by overcrowded 
and poor sanitary living and working conditions, 
upper respiratory diseases, lack of appropriate 
immunizations, exposure to pesticides, and 
dental disease. 

MEES projects that respond effectively and 
sensitively to migrant needs are built on a sound 
assessment of these needs and an understanding 
of the challenges that migrant families confront 
each day. 
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2. GETTING STARTED 



Overview 

Starting a project for migrant families based 
on the Even Start approach requires careful 
planning and preparation. This chapter presents 
the steps involved in the project application 
process, including a description of the basic 
application requirements for those requesting 
funds. The chapter includes strategies and tips 
on how to progress through each of the "getting 
started" steps as well as a checklist of activities 
that will help track progress. Although the 
chapter focuses on the MEES application 
process, the steps include general information 
that may be useful for those who are pursuing 
other funding sources, such as Title I, Part A or 
the state-administered Even Start program, and 
are interested in developing a project for 
migrant families based on the Even Start 
approach. The time required to prepare an 
application varies widely; if a prospective 
director has never developed a program before, 
it could take up to six months to gather the 
necessary information and write the application. 
In contrast, an experienced director who has 
access to information about local needs and the 
local population, an established program format, 
and relationships both with the migrant 
community and with local partners, could 
prepare an application in less than four weeks. 
Typically, applications are published by ED six 
to eight weeks before their closing date. 

Steps to Getting Started 

1. What Is the Migrant Education Even 

Start Program and the Family Literacy 

Philosophy? 

The first and most important step in starting 
a MEES project, or one based on such an 
approach, is to become familiar with the MEES 
program and the general philosophy and 
assumptions underlying family literacy 
initiatives. 



Program definition and philosophy . Even 
Start programs center on three key components: 
(1) early childhood education to improve 
children's cognitive and social functioning and 
increase their school readiness; (2) parenting 
education to assist parents in supporting the 
educational progress of their children; and (3) 
adult education for parents to improve their 
basic skills. The programs provide 
opportunities for parents and children to spend 
time learning together. Even Start programs 
promote a two-generational, multifaceted 
approach to breaking the cycle of poverty and 
illiteracy. The model reflects the belief that 
parents are motivated to achieve when they 
understand that their own actions can determine 
the well-being of their children. 



Core Components 
of the Even Start Program 

Early childhood education: Services to meet the 
education needs of children from birth through age 
seven, designed to enhance development and prepare 
children for success in school. 

Adult education: Services that develop educational 
and literacy skills, including basic education, 
secondary education, English as a second language 
(ESL), and preparation to attain a General Education 
Development (GED) certificate. This component 
may aim to improve parents’ literacy skills, prepare 
them for employment, and/or provide them with the 
skills to help their children succeed in school. 

Parenting education: Services for parents to 

enhance parent-child relationships and to help parents 
understand and support their child’s growth and 
development. This component helps parents to 
become teachers of their own children by providing 
them with knowledge about child development and 
how children learn. 

Even Start projects are expected to deliver all three 
services to participating families in order to effect 
lasting change and to improve students' academic 
success. 

Sources: Levin et al. (unpublished manuscript); 
Ward , Horton , & Loughheed (1993) 




Who is eligible to participate in the MEES 
project? The authorizing legislation (Title I, 
Part B of ESEA, as amended) and the program 
regulations (34 CFR Part 200) define eligible 
MEES participants as: 

• Migratory children and their parents (as 
defined in 34 CFR 200.30 and 200.40), who 
also meet the following conditions specified 
in the authorizing legislation: (1) The parent 
or parents — (i) are eligible for participation 
in an adult basic education program under 
the Adult Education Act; or (ii) are within 
the state's compulsory school attendance 
range, so long as a local educational agency 
(LEA) provides (or ensures the availability 
of) the basic education component required 
under this part; and (2) the child or children 
are younger than eight years of age. Family 
members of eligible participants may also 
participate in activities in MEES activities 
and services when appropriate to fulfill 
program purposes. 

• Families found eligible for MEES services 
may continue to participate in the program 
until all members of the family become 
ineligible. In the case of a family in which 
ineligibility is due to the child or children 
attaining the age of eight, the family can 
continue to receive services until the child or 
children attain the age of ten or until the 
parent or parents become ineligible due to 
educational advancement, whichever occurs 
first. In the case of a family in which 
ineligibility is due to the educational 
advancement of the parent or parents, the 
family may continue to receive services until 
all children in the family attain the age of 
eight. 



Underlying Assumptions 
of a MEES Project 

1 . All families have strengths. Projects should 
build on migrant families' linguistic and cultural 
diversity. 

2. Parents are children's first and most valuable 
teachers. Projects should treat parents with 
respect and help them see themselves as their 
child’s most essential teacher. 

3. Parents can and should set goals and make 
decisions about their lives and the lives of their 
children. 

4. Families struggle with multiple problems and 
may require assistance with their 
noneducational needs. 

5. The family unit is the appropriate focus for 
literacy development. Families and project staff 
should accept a family approach to literacy 
development and understand that early 
childhood education, adult education, and 
parent education must receive equal attention in 
order to effect lasting change. 

6. Working with migrant families requires a 
flexible program design; high mobility may 
cause the number and types of families 
participating in a project to change repeatedly. 

7. Developing literacy is an ongoing process; 
migrant family members may have varying 
levels of literacy. 

Sources: National Center for Family Literacy (1994); 
telephone interviews with MEES project coordinators 



A copy of the authorizing legislation and the 
program regulations, along with the most recent 
federal MEES application notice (April 1 1 , 
1996), can be found in Appendix C. 



• MEES services can also continue to be 
provided to a parent or child who is no 
longer migratory, provided that the family 
has at least one member who is either a 
migratory worker or child as defined in 34 
CFR 200.40. 



2. Prepare to Apply for Funding 

Learning about application requirements 
early is advisable in order to determine the 
necessary groundwork for requesting federal 
funds. 
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Who can apply for a MEES grant? ED's 
application notice for MEES grants states that 
ED accepts applications from (1) state 
educational agencies (SEAs) that administer 
Migrant Education programs; (2) LEAs that 
have a high percentage of migrant students; and 
(3) nonprofit community-based organizations 
that work with migrant families. Funds are 
awarded in the form of four-year discretionary 
grants. For announcements of competitions, due 
dates, and requirements, contact: 

U.S. Department of Education 
OESE/Office of Migrant Education 
600 Independence Avenue, S.W. 

Suite 4100, Portals Building 
Washington, DC 20202-6135 
Telephone: (202) 260-1164 

Internet: www.ed.gov/offices/OESE/MEP/ 
E-mail: migrant_education@ed.gov 

If MEES program funds are not available , 
or do not sufficiently cover project costs , 
identify alternative funding sources. The 
MEES approach can be funded through other 
vehicles, such as the Migrant Education 
program (if the state wishes), the state- 
administered Even Start program (working 
through the Even Start State Coordinators listed 
in Appendix A), Head Start, and Title I, Part A. 
Other sources of funding and in-kind 
contributions that can support family literacy 
objectives include the Job Training Partnership 
Act (JTPA) program, Adult Basic Education 
programs, Corporation for National Service, 
state and county departments of health and 
social services, local businesses, foundations, 
and community groups. 

All family literacy projects, regardless of 
their primary funding source, should identify 
other interagency partners that can provide 
additional supports and services to help 
implement the project. See Chapter 5, 
"Interagency Coordination," for a more detailed 
discussion of how to develop successful 
interagency partnerships. 

Inquire about application requirements 
early. If applying for federal funds, inquire 



Think Ahead: Apply for Additional 
Funding to Support 
Your MEES Program 

Several MEES project coordinators suggested 
applying for additional funding to support the MEES 
project For example, a project coordinator in Florida 
said he realized that MEES funding would not be 
sufficient to operate his project, so he also applied for 
a grant through the state's adult education program. 
The second grant not only enabled him to hire a full- 
time project coordinator but also provided for staff 
development, which was crucial to the project's first 
year of implementation. In addition, the coordinator 
applied for a grant to fund volunteers from the 
Volunteers In Service to America (VISTA) program. 
These volunteers made a significant contribution 
during the first year of the project by conducting 
needs assessments, accompanying teachers on home 
site visits, and training and recruiting other 
volunteers. 



about a MEES application early — if possible, 
before ED issues a notice inviting applications 
in the Federal Register. Once a project notice is 
issued, applicants may have only 45 to 60 
calendar days to submit an application that 
meets all the requirements. If applicants are 
seeking support from other funding sources, 
making early inquiries is also advisable. 
Learning early about application requirements 
permits applicants to gauge what needs to be 
done, such as forming partnerships with other 
agencies and organizations for in-kind 
contributions and other services. 

Make the application process a 
collaborative effort. Talk with Even Start, 

Head Start, Migrant Head Start, and MEES 
project coordinators in the region or in other 
states for tips and strategies on applying for 
MEES and other funding sources. Their advice 
may yield insights on how to complete the basic 
application requirements summarized below, 
such as where to gather information about needs 
and how to use that information to design the 
project. (See Appendix A for contact 
information for current and former MEES 
coordinators.) In addition, discuss the 
application process with the parents to be served 
in the project, along with representatives from 
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agencies and organizations in the area. Finally, 
consider asking for letters of support or 
commitment from these agencies to include in 
the application. 

3. Complete Basic Application Requirements 

The MEES application requires a description 
of the essential program elements that must be 
incorporated into a MEES project (see 
Appendix C for a copy of the application 
requirements published in the Federal Register ). 
MEES coordinators shared the following ideas 
and strategies for completing the application 
process: 

• Conduct a needs assessment. The MEES 
application requires applicants to describe 
the need for a MEES project, the procedure 
for identifying needs, and proposed activities 
to meet these needs. For more detailed steps 
on how to conduct a needs assessment, see 
Chapter 3, "Project Design and 
Management." 

• Develop a project design. The project 
design should incorporate the required 
program elements of a MEES project. 

Project design involves development of a 
management plan that outlines measurable 
project goals, specific activities to meet 
those goals, and desired outcomes. Other 
management issues, such as staffing the 
project and setting a budget, should also be 
addressed. A design for service delivery 
should be described, as well. Most, if not all, 
of the project design and implementation 
decisions will stem from the information 
gathered from a formal needs assessment. 

See Chapter 3, "Project Design and 
Management," for more details on 
developing a project design and conducting a 
needs assessment. 

• Propose a plan for identification and 
recruitment of migrant families. 

Describe how the project will plan to identify 
and recruit eligible families. The formal 
needs assessment conducted as part of the 



application process should provide 
information about when and where to 
identify and recruit families. See Chapter 4, 
"Identification and Recruitment," for "how- 
to" steps on locating and recruiting migrant 
families that are most in need of MEES 
services. 

• Identify interagency partners. Identify 
agencies that can provide in-kind 
contributions and other funding assistance. 
An approved MEES project must obtain a 
matching contribution from agencies and 
organizations that totals 1 0 percent of the 
MEES award. This required contribution 
increases 10 percent every year, with a cap 
of 40 percent. The purpose of this 
requirement is to encourage projects to form 
and implement collaborations that build on 
existing community resources and thus 
provide migrant families with a wide range 
of services. How, when, and with whom to 
form interagency partnerships, and the far- 
reaching benefits of establishing these links, 
is examined in depth in Chapter 5, 
"Interagency Coordination." 

• Present plans for high-quality curriculum 
and instruction. Describe the curriculum 
and instructional program to be used in the 
project. The curriculum program must 
address the three family literacy 
components — parenting education, early 
childhood education, and adult education. 

See Chapter 6 for more detailed information 
on "Curriculum, Instruction, and Participant 
Assessment." 

• Describe key personnel and plans for 
professional development. List the 
qualifications of the project director and 
other key personnel in the project. Also, 
outline a plan for their professional 
development. For more information on how 
to staff the project, see Chapter 3, "Project 
Design and Management." See Chapter 8 for 
more information on professional 
development. 
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• Develop an evaluation plan. Approach 
project evaluation as a continuous 
improvement process that begins early in the 
project design phase when setting the project 
goals, objectives, activities to meet those 
goals, and indicators to monitor progress 
toward anticipated outcomes. In addition to 
providing data on project outcomes and 
meeting the requirement for an independent 
evaluation of the program, the evaluation 
plan is a management tool that can help 
develop and revise project goals and improve 
project activities. The evaluation plan must 
also address the data collection and reporting 
requirements of the national evaluation of 
Even Start required in the legislation and 
conducted by the Department. See Chapter 9 
for more information on the design and 
implementation of a continuous project 
evaluation. 



4. Funding Is Approved: Next Steps 

Review what is known; maintain a flexible 
approach to project management. After the 
application process, the applicant should know, 
in general: (1) the needs of the migrant 
population that will be served; (2) the plan for 
meeting those needs; (3) agencies that will work 
with the project; and (4) the project's goals, 
objectives, and plans for evaluating progress 
toward the goals. 

Project applicants should remember that the 
project will evolve throughout the various 
stages of implementation based on the changing 
needs of the participants. For example, in a 
project serving highly mobile families with 
varied needs, the goals, activities, and modes of 
service delivery proposed in the application may 
change over the course of the project's life. It is 
essential to keep modifying the project in order 
to continue meeting migrant families' needs. 

Conduct basic start-up activities to get the 
project off the ground. 

• Select a site for the project's central office. 

The location of the office will depend on the 



type of project (e.g., home-based, center- 
based, home- and center-based) and the 
geographical characteristics of the service 
area. Most project coordinators suggest 
coordinating with local school districts or 
other federal programs such as Migrant 
Education, Head Start, Adult Education, and 
Even Start to identify office space that can 
be shared or provided solely for the project 
on a rent-free basis. The project should also 
consider the accessibility of the project's 
office for participants. For example, in one 
rural MEES project, the project coordinator 
worked with a local school district to set up a 
satellite office for participants who could not 
attend the project's more distant central 
office. 

• Consult parents and other individuals who 
assisted with the application process and 
needs assessment to develop steps to 
implement the project. 

• Save on office supplies. Projects can cut 
costs by contacting businesses, schools, and 
other community organizations and 
requesting that they donate office supplies. 

• Inform interagency partners and others 
who assisted in preparing the application 
that funding has been approved. Thanking 
those who participated in the funding process 
helps strengthen public relations for the 
project and ensures their continued support. 

• Notify the media about the new MEES 
project. Publicizing the project through 
television, radio, and newspapers will help 
spread the word about the project throughout 
the community; it also serves as an effective 
strategy to inform and attract migrant 
families to the project. 

Implementing the project: What's ahead? 
Remember, the project components described in 
your application may need to be adapted and 
revised throughout project implementation. The 
following chapters of this Resource Guide 
describe in more detail the development and 
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implementation of the project components 



presented here as part of the application process. 



Tips from the Field 

• Contact Even Start project directors and MEES project coordinators in your region or in other states for tips and 
strategies on applying for MEES funds. The names and telephone numbers of current and former MEES coordinators 
are listed in Appendix A of this Resource Guide. One coordinator recommended contacting the local Even Start project 
for suggestions on how to start a MEES project. 

• Meet with the superintendent of the school district in the project's service area to present ideas and sell the project. 

Stress reciprocity; present what the MEES project offers the schools in the district (e.g., preschoolers who enter school 
ready to learn, parents who have learned how to support their children's education) and ask what the school district can 
offer the project. For example, a superintendent may offer space or donate office supplies for a MEES project. 

• Comprehensive Regional Assistance Centers are located in 15 regional centers throughout the country. They are a 
valuable source of technical assistance for those who are planning to implement a MEES project. The staff of the centers 
can address questions and issues that emerge throughout project design and implementation. See Appendix A for a list 
of these centers. 
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Getting Started: A Checklist 



1. Learn about the Migrant Education Even Start (MEES) Program and the philosophy and assumptions 
underlying family literacy initiatives 

□ Learn about the legislative program definitions and goals 

Q Learn about participant eligibility requirements 

2. Prepare to apply for funding 

□ Determine whether you are eligible to apply for MEES funds 

D Identify alternative or additional funding sources 

□ Inquire about application requirements prior to deadlines 

□ Contact existing MEES, Even Start, Head Start, and Migrant Head Start project coordinators for tips 
and strategies on applying for funds and starting your project 

□ Involve migrant parents in the application process 

3. Make sure that the application is complete and that it includes: 

D A needs assessment (Chapter 3) 

□ A project design (Chapter 3) 

□ A plan for identification and recruitment of migrant families (Chapter 4) 

□ Interagency partners (Chapter 5) 

□ Plans for high-quality curriculum and instruction (Chapter 6) 

□ Key personnel and plans for professional development (Chapter 8) 

D An evaluation plan (Chapter 9) 

4. Funding is approved; the next steps are: 

□ Maintain a flexible approach to project management 

□ Conduct basic start-up activities to get the project off the ground 
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3. PROJECT DESIGN AND MANAGEMENT 



Overview 

This chapter reviews steps to designing and 
managing a MEES project. The major features 
of project design and management are: ( 1 ) 
conducting a needs assessment; (2) establishing 
project goals; (3) choosing a project model; (4) 
staffing the project; (5) setting a program 
budget; and (6) involving parents. The 
information presented in this chapter can be 
used at the application stage and throughout 
project implementation as managers adapt the 
project's design to meet migrant families' 
changing needs. 

Steps to Designing and Managing a 
MEES Project 

1. Conduct a Needs Assessment 

A needs assessment of the migrant 
population the project will serve will determine 
the design of all project components. 
Information gathered from a needs assessment 
will help managers make key decisions about 
how to implement the project as well. Migrant 
family needs will determine the project and 
service delivery models that are chosen, the 
curriculum approach, participant identification 
and recruitment efforts, interagency 
partnerships, and project evaluation. For 
example, migrant health needs will help 
determine the agencies with which to 
collaborate to provide needed support services. 
Families' transportation needs and places of 
residence will determine how services are 
delivered — either through a center-based or 
home-based model or a combination of the two. 

This section reviews effective strategies for 
conducting a needs assessment; who is involved 
in the process, what types of information are 
gathered, and how information is obtained. 



Sample needs assessment instruments for 
gathering baseline data on families' needs are 
included in Appendix B of this Resource Guide. 
Assessments of participants' academic status 
before, during, and after the course of a project 
are discussed in more detail in Chapter 6, 
"Curriculum, Instruction, and Participant 
Assessment." 

When to conduct a needs assessment. A 
formal needs assessment should be conducted 
early in the application process. If possible, the 
needs assessment should be launched before the 
application process begins so that the project is 
not pressed by tight deadlines. 

After receiving the award, the project staff 
will continue to revisit the needs assessment 
process throughout implementation. Because 
migrant families' needs, characteristics, and 
mobility patterns may change over time, 
projects continue to conduct formal and 
informal needs assessments in order to ensure 
effective delivery of services. 

When developing the needs assessment 
strategy, consider the following questions: 

• What needs in the migrant community 
would be best addressed by a MEES 
program? These might include low adult 
literacy rates, children's low levels of success 
in school, and lack of access to health care. 

• What are the likely benefits of 
implementing a MEES program in your 
community? These might include gains in 
adult literacy, gains in migrant children's 
success in school, more informed and 
knowledgeable migrant parents, and 
healthier migrant children. 

• What are the characteristics of the 
migrant population to be served? Where 
is their home base? Do they travel within a 
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particular migrant stream? If so, is it 
possible to provide multiple project sites 
within this stream to ensure continuous 
services? 

• Approximately how many migrant 
families are in need of assistance? It is 

generally the case that most migrant families 
are in need of assistance. The selection of 
families for a MEES project must, according 
to section 1205(a) of ESEA, be determined 
by those who are most in need of services. 

• Are these needs currently being met by 
existing agencies? How can the MEES 
project add value to current services? 

Who conducts the needs assessment. A 
needs assessment might be conducted by a 
project director, district Title I personnel, or a 
hired staff member in charge of recruiting. 
Because recruiters are often in charge of 
conducting a needs assessment of migrant 
families, additional needs assessment strategies 
are presented in Chapter 4. 

What to assess. If the project is preparing its 
application and has not yet recruited families, it 
may be too early to gather specific information 
on individual family needs. Instead, gather 
general information about the migrant families 
in the area. For example, learn how many 
migrants who live in or move to the area are in 
need of services. To get a sense of individual 
family needs, contact other local project staffs 
serving migrant populations to ask about the 
needs they observe. Once the project starts and 
family recruitment begins, it will be possible to 
conduct additional needs assessments that 
provide more detailed information on individual 
family needs. Needs assessment information 
can be collected through interviews and also 
during the process of helping families complete 
program intake and eligibility forms (see 
Appendix B for sample intake and needs 
assessment forms). Needs assessments that are 
conducted during the families' participation in 
the project should determine how families' 
needs and characteristics may have changed 
since their enrollment in the project. 



Information gathered during and after 
recruitment should include: 

• Migrancy patterns. Where are the families 
from? How often do they move? How long 
will they be in the area? 

• Work schedules. Who in the family works? 
What are their work schedules? Where do 
they work? 

• Educational needs. What are parents' and 
children's educational histories? What grade 
levels and skills have they attained? What 
services have they received in the past? 

• Language(s) spoken. What is the home 
language? Are any family members 
bilingual? 

• Social service and health needs. What are 
the specific health needs and needs for 
transportation and child care? What services 
do families now receive? What services 
have they received in the past? 

• Basic demographic information. What are 
family members' ages? How many members 
are in each family? Where do they live? 

• Expectations and goals for family 
involvement. What skills would parents 
want to develop, and want their children to 
develop, if the family participates in the 
project? 

• Housing status and needs. Where are 
families living? in work camps? trailer 
parks? hotel rooms? 

Pre-assessing participants' skills. Once 
families have been formally recruited and have 
agreed to participate in the project, the project 
staff should conduct specific pre-assessments of 
parents' and children's literacy, cognitive, and 
behavioral skills in order to ascertain specific 
needs and set a course of action to best meet 
those needs. Various instruments can be used to 
gather baseline data. These "pre-assessment" 
instruments are often the same instruments later 



used to measure the participants' progress 
during and after their participation in the 
project. Individual states may require or 
recommend pre-assessments for all or some 
students, especially adults; the state department 
of education can provide information on the 
required assessments. For more detailed 
information on instruments that assess 
participants' skills, see Chapter 6, "Curriculum, 
Instruction, and Participant Assessment." 

Where to get information on needs. Many 
programs, organizations, and individuals in the 
service area have probably already gathered 
information assessing some local needs. Much 
of the data necessary to prepare a needs 
assessment may be obtained by soliciting these 
sources, which include: 

• State and local Even Start, Head Start, and 
adult education programs 

• State and local Migrant Education offices 

• State and local Title I programs 

• State and local bilingual education programs 

• Social service agencies and departments of 
health and human services 

• School district administrators 

• School administrators, counselors, nurses, 
teachers 

• State and local family or migrant coalitions 

• Churches and other religious institutions 

• Colleges and universities 

• Local preschool programs 

• Employment services 

• Federal census data by counties 

Also, don't forget to seek information from 
migrant parents and families themselves. The 



industries that employ migrant workers may 
also provide important information on the work 
schedules and mobility patterns of migrant 
families. 



2. Establish Project Goals as Part of a 
Project Management Plan 

When to develop goals and a management 
plan. With needs assessment information in 
hand, project design and management plans can 
commence. The first major design task is to 
establish project goals and a long-term 
management plan. Management plans should 
be revisited regularly to ensure that they meet 
the changing needs, mobility patterns, and 
characteristics of migrant families. 

How to set goals and create a management 
plan. 

• Use a continuous evaluation process to 
develop goals and a project management 
plan. The process of establishing goals and 
activities to meet those goals results in the 
development of a project management 
plan — perhaps the most essential, yet most 
overlooked feature of project design and 
implementation. The process of developing 
goals should be part of the project's 
evaluation plan, required by section 
1205(10) of the authorizing legislation. 
Rather than designing project evaluation to 
be done at the end of a project, a project 
should introduce a continuous evaluation 
process early in the application and design 
stage. The continuous evaluation process 
can serve as a tool for project management 
throughout the life of the project. 

The steps to a continuous evaluation plan 
include: (1) setting local project goals and 
desired outcomes; (2) outlining strategies 
and activities to achieve desired outcomes; 
(3) establishing indicators of progress; (4) 
collecting and documenting data; and (5) 
analyzing and using information to improve 
programs. These steps are described in 
greater detail in Chapter 9. In short, working 
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with an independent evaluator to design an 
evaluation plan early in the life of the project 
will help the project coordinator, staff 
members, and other relevant stakeholders 
develop a long-term plan to monitor, 
manage, and improve the project. 

• Develop goals, objectives, and activities to 
meet the goals. List project goals and detail 
the objectives and activities that accompany 
each goal. For example, California's Region 
II Migrant Education Even Start program 
developed the following goal statements: 

— Goal 1 : Development of an interagency 
network that will cooperatively provide 
resources for implementing a regional 
MEES project 

— Objectives for Goal 1: By September 1, 
all participating programs/agencies will 
be coordinated through a MEES 
advisory committee network 

— Activities for Goal 1 , Activity 1.1.1: 
Initial meeting with advisory network to 
assess the needs in the community and 
each agency's role and to outline 
collaborative efforts among the 
programs 

Who develops goals and a management 
plan? Gather input on objectives and strategies 
from parents, representatives of agencies with 
whom the project will coordinate services, and 
other key stakeholders in the community. 

• How one MEES project collaborated to set 
local goals. Project Parent-School 
Connection, a MEES project serving 
Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, and South 
Dakota, developed goals through a group 
process. The project coordinator first 
determined the needs of each state's target 
area, which differed by type of employment, 
average length of stay, and native language 
and culture. The coordinator then asked 
state migrant education staff to determine 
how the project could best serve their 
population's needs. The group exchanged 



information through the mail and met in 
person to develop goals and then to write the 
grant proposal. Some of the project's goals 
included: (1) prepare children to start school 
ready to learn and to make an effective 
transition from home to school through 
language, social, and cognitive skills 
development; and (2) expand and strengthen 
community support services for families and 
children, empowering families to use the 
services available. 



A Summary of Strategies 
for Developing Project Goals 

When developing project goals: 

• Engage all relevant participants in setting the 
goals so that all share a stake in the project. 

• Represent different impact levels as appropriate 
for the community. Some goals may affect 
children while others affect families or only 
adults. 

• Be as specific as possible. Set a small number of 
goals that are realistic and achievable, while 
holding high standards for families and the 
project. 

• Base goals on the community's specific needs and 
strengths. 

• Align with the goals of other community groups 
and agencies to ensure continuity and 
collaboration. 

Source: Wagtier, Fiester, Reisner, Murphy, & Golan 

(1997), pp. 10-12 



What issues should be considered when 
setting project goals? The following factors 
play a part in goal setting (McCollum & Russo, 
1993): 

• Needs assessment. Needs assessment 
information will determine which activities 
need to be implemented and which target 
results might be appropriate. 

• The Even Start approach. Goals should 
reflect Even Start's holistic, family-based 
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approach to literacy development. Goals and 
activities should address each of the three key 
Even Start components: early childhood 
education, parenting education, and adult 
education. Goals should also reflect the 
legislative requirement that Even Start projects 
provide high-quality, intensive instructional 
programs and build on existing community 
resources in creating an integrated family 
literacy program. 

• Parents’ goals and expectations. Ask 

parents to discuss their goals and 
expectations for the project. What skills do 
they want to develop? What type of 
academic experiences do they want their 
children to gain? What type and level of 
social services do they expect to receive 
from project staff? Listening to parents' 
goals will help staff develop project 
objectives and activities. 

• Collaboration. Programs and services may 
already exist in the community with which 
the project could collaborate. Connecting 
with these additional resources will help to 
set realistic, attainable goals and increase the 
involvement of all stakeholders. 



3. Choose a Project Approach 

Another project design task is to choose a 
project approach. Again, information from a 
needs assessment of the target population will 
determine what type of project approach to 
choose, and how, when, and where to deliver 
intensive instructional services to migrant 
families. 

Most family literacy program approaches are 
variations on four basic themes: 

• The home-based approach. Home-based 
projects often involve an outreach worker 
who implements the curriculum with parents 
and children in their homes. Home-based 
programs have several advantages, such as 
individualized instruction and opportunities 
to observe the family in a natural home 



environment. Home-based projects conduct 
meetings where outreach workers can 
discuss their strategies for understanding 
family dynamics, meeting social service 
needs, and developing children's- capabilities 
(Ward et al., Lougheed, 1993, pp. 6. 6-6. 7). 
For example, the Healdsburg/Windsor Even 
Start Projects that serve Spanish speakers in 
several rural communities near Healdsburg, 
California, adapt national family literacy 
models to meet local needs. During weekly 
home visits community liaisons work with 
parents and children to develop literacy skills 
(McCollum & Russo, 1993, p. 16). 

• The center-based approach 1 . This 
approach is often used when migrant 
families gather in a central location, such as 

a school, community center, or trailer located 
in a migrant camp. Families visit the center 
for program components several times a 
week, based on their work schedules. For 
example, the Family Tree Even Start Project 
in Mesa, Arizona, offers instructional 
services twice a week in portable classrooms 
at host elementary schools (McCollum & 
Russo, 1993, p. 32). 

• The combination approach. In this 
approach, adults and children come to the 
center for preschool and adult education 
classes, and an outreach worker teaches 
parenting skills in the home several times 
each month. For example, the Salem Family 
English Literacy Project in Salem, Oregon, 
uses a combination approach to serve 
multilingual families in a converted nursing 
home. Each week families attend a three- 
hour instructional session and also receive a 
home visit (McCollum & Russo, 1993, p. 

26). Some projects serve nearby families 
through the center-based approach while 
serving rural families through a home-based 
approach. 



1 Although many MEES projects use a center- 
based approach, section 1205(6) of the ESEA requires 
all Even Start projects to provide at least some home- 
based instructional services. 
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• The group home-based approach. This 
approach involves groups of children (and 
parents, if possible) rotating to different 
participants' homes for group instruction. A 
project van drives children and their parents 
to the homes where the group sessions take 
place. The host parent serves as the teaching 
assistant (see Chapter 6 for a description of 
the Oregon project’s group home-based 
approach). 

4. Staff the Project 

Staffing is perhaps the most important 
management task. Successful projects depend 
on experienced, committed staff who understand 
the needs and lifestyles of migrant families. 
Successful staffing depends on understanding 
key staff positions and roles, coordinating work 
schedules, recruiting staff who are 
knowledgeable, and providing opportunities for 
professional development. 

Key staff positions and roles . Staffing for 
the project will depend on the size and scope of 
the project's outreach area (including the 
number of families to be served) and on 
information obtained from an assessment of the 
target population's needs. For example, if the 
families are mainly monolingual Spanish 
speakers, the project will need to hire Spanish- 
speaking or bilingual staff. 

Staffing configurations vary but often 
include some of the following: a project 
coordinator, preschool teachers, adult education 
instructors, parent educators, assessment 
coordinators, parent liaisons, assistant teachers, 
home visitors, home/school partners, van 
drivers, office assistants, volunteers, nurses, and 
child care workers. In some cases, one staff 
person may perform several duties. 

Coordinating work schedules. The needs 
assessment will help determine the optimal 
hours of operation of the MEES project and the 
work schedules for project staff. Depending on 
the needs and work schedules of migrant 
families, staff members might work part-time, 



Factors That Affect 
Service Delivery Decisions 

The following factors will influence what services are 
needed, and how, when, and where to deliver them to 
migrant families: 

• Family migrancy patterns 

• Parents’ expectations about school and about 
working with young children 

• Availability of transportation; ability to identify 
transportation funds or services 

• Availability of child care; ability to identify child 
care funds or services 

• Possibilities for collaboration of services 

• Families’ native languages 

• Parents’ language and literacy skills 

• Availability of appropriate materials, especially in 
Spanish 

• Location of family homes 

• Availability of qualified bilingual staff 

• Families' work schedules 

• Continuity between families' home-base and 
receiving-state 

Sources: Levin et al. (unpublished manuscript); 
National Center for Family Literacy (1994); and 
telephone interviews with MEES project coordinators 



" The most important part of staffing a MEES project is 
teamwork. Because participants are highly mobile , staff 
members must be flexible , willing to add a new dimension 
to their knowledge and skills , and able to function as part 
of a team . " 

— MEES project coordinator 



full-time, or evenings and weekends. For 
example, part-time parent educators at a MEES 
project in Pennsylvania work mostly evenings 
and weekends, putting in most of their hours 



between April and November during the picking 
season, to accommodate their clients' work 
schedules (Levin et ah, unpublished 
manuscript). 

Qualities to look for when hiring staff 

Some important attributes include: 

• Experience with migrancy. Staff members 
who are current or former migrants or who 
have worked extensively with migrants are 
especially qualified to work in MEES 
projects. Such staff easily understand and 
are sensitive to the needs and demands of 
migrant families. 

• Bilingualism and biculturalism. Staff 
members who speak the native language of 
project participants can better communicate 
with migrant families, understand cultural 
issues, serve as role models, and develop 
rapport based on trust and understanding. 
Staff who share participants' cultural 
traditions are "more likely to appreciate 
important cultural differences participants 
may find in the United States and to draw on 
the strengths of the community in adapting 
curriculum and design" (McCollum & 

Russo, 1993, p. 36). 

• Local residency. Staff who are long-time 
community residents are often integral to 
client identification, recruitment, and 
outreach efforts. Staff who are familiar with 
local migrant camps and community 
agencies may provide useful insights into the 
needs and lifestyles of migrant families and 
can help coordinate local services to best 
meet their needs. 

• An understanding and acceptance of a 
family approach to literacy development. 

Staff who have a clear understanding of and 
commitment to the three-pronged approach 
to family literacy (adult, early childhood, and 
parenting education) will provide equal 
weight to each component and will 
implement lessons in an integrated, holistic 
fashion. 



• A positive, empathetic attitude toward 
migrant families. A respectful, 
nonjudgmental attitude is essential to staff 
members whose responsibilities involve 
home visits and close interactions with 
migrant families. As one project coordinator 
said, "Migrants may be poor, but it does not 
mean they do not have a sense of dignity. 
They do, and you have to respect them. 
Migrants have a lot to offer if you just have 
the key to unlock their hearts." 

• Strong communication and listening skills. 

Staff must be able to communicate project 
objectives and requirements to families and 
to school and agency personnel. Staff 
members must also be able to listen and 
respond appropriately to participants' 
concerns. 



n You have to be able to speak the language and be 
sensitive to parents' needs. If mom needs to talk to you 
about problems , the staff person has to listen. The 
migrant staff member is a teacher, counselor, social 
worker and a friend . This is why it is so important to 
carefully select your staff. " 

— MEES project coordinator 



Where to find qualified staff To locate 
qualified staff, visit local migrant camps for 
parents who can serve as staff members or 
assistants, inquire at the community's Migrant 
Education office and local schools, and consider 
working with other federally funded programs 
serving similar populations to coordinate joint 
funding for staff. Joint funding saves money, 
establishes interagency ties, and benefits 
projects because it provides them with qualified, 
professional staff. For example, one 
coordinator works with Title I staff in his school 
district to provide early childhood instruction 
and assessments for the MEES project. Another 
project coordinates with the district's Even Start 
project to split the salaries of the project 
coordinator, nurse, and home/school partner. 

Professional development. New staff should 
receive both an orientation to the MEES 
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philosophy and training on all of the project 
components. For more information on 
professional development, see Chapter 8. 



An Example of Staff Roles 
and Responsibilities 

Arizona’s "Primeros Pasos" Project 

Staff Positions. This center-based project — a former 
MEES project — serves between 54 and 60 families 
throughout the year. Staff members consist of a 
project coordinator, a nurse, a preschool teacher, an 
assistant preschool teacher, an adult education 
instructor, an adult education assistant, a home/school 
partner, a van driver, a secretary, and two child care 
workers. 

Responsibilities. Early childhood instructors 

implement the early childhood component four days 
a week at the school site. Adult education 
instructors offer daytime English as Second 
Language (ESL) classes (an evening ESL class is 
offered as part of a Job Training Partnership Act 
project). The home/school partner takes activities 
prepared by teachers home to children who need extra 
help or who are unable to attend center-based 
activities. The van driver provides transportation to 
and from the project for families who need it. Child 
care workers work at the school-site and include the 
project secretary and volunteer mothers. 

Source: Levin et al. (unpublished manuscript) 



5. Establish a Budget 

One of the most challenging tasks facing a 
MEES project coordinator is to design and 
administer a budget that supports the activities 
of a multifaceted family literacy project. 
Because MEES grants do not sufficiently cover 
the costs of a comprehensive project, and the 
grant requires an incremental 10 percent 
matching contribution each year (e.g., if the 
grant award is $130,000 the project must obtain 
an additional $13,000 in contributions each 
year), creative funding strategies and cost- 
sharing combinations with other agencies are 
vital. 



Budget cost estimates and checklist . The 
actual funds required to operate a MEES project 
vary across regions, depending on the number of 
days per week the project operates, the size of 
the outreach area, the number of families 
enrolled, and the status of the local economy. 
Regardless of differences in local contexts, 
however, every budget must account for 
salaries, transportation, child care, materials and 
supplies, staff development, costs associated 
with recruitment, evaluation, and travel for 
home visits. The following are typical items 
included in a project's budget: 

• Staff. Several project coordinators suggest 
having a full-time project coordinator; 
depending on the project's needs, other 
positions may be part-time and/or jointly 
funded with other cooperating agencies and 
federal programs. 

• Transportation. Regardless of the program 
design (e.g., home-based, center-based, or 
group home-based), transportation services 
will at some point be needed in a MEES 
project, either to bring families to a common 
center for a parent workshop or social 
gathering or to take groups of parents to 
social service agencies to receive assistance. 
Budgeting for transportation and securing 
this service for participants should be done 
as early as possible in the project 
development phase. 

• Child care. Child care for infants and 
toddlers is another essential service for 
parents attending center-based programs and 
for parents in home-based programs 
attending adult education classes. Child care 
workers should receive continuous training 
to provide stimulating educational 
experiences. Contact social service agencies 
such as the local department of health, 
community agencies, and churches to assess 
the availability of child care and to learn 
about additional funding to cover child care 
costs. Volunteer service organizations and 
community members are other valuable 
resources. Also inquire with other federal 
and state programs in the area (e.g., Even 



Start, Head Start) to identify their child care 

providers and sources of funding. 

• Professional development. Project staff 
should budget for continuous professional 
development for all staff members, including 
costs for attending conferences and 
workshops. Ask the project’s interagency 
partners (e.g., Even Start, Migrant Education 
Department) and other national and state 
organizations serving similar target 
populations what training activities and 
conferences they may be sponsoring and 
whether registration fees can be waived. 
Contact state and federal agencies to identify 
grants and funds that may be available to 
support staff development. 

• Parent involvement. There should be funds 
set aside to support parent involvement 
activities, such as parent meetings and 
workshops. 

• Materials and supplies. Curriculum 
materials, books, paper, and other 
educational and office supplies must be 
accounted for in the project budget. Several 
federal programs, social service agencies, 
and other community organizations and 
businesses may be able to provide or share 
materials and supplies. Public libraries 
might also be a valuable resource, as well as 
public schools in the service area. 

• Recruitment. The project's budget should 
include costs associated with recruitment, 
such as publicity campaigns and travel 
reimbursement for staff recruiters who enroll 
and conduct outreach activities with migrant 
families. 

• Travel. The project should reimburse travel 
expenses for all staff who make home visits 
to implement program components, such as 
early childhood education. The costs of 
travel to conferences and meetings should 
also be covered. The MEES federal 
application notice recommends that 
applicants also budget for the cost of travel 
to Washington, D.C., and two nights’ lodging 



for the project director and project evaluator 
for their participation in annual evaluation 
meetings. 

• Project evaluation. Funds should be 
allocated to design and implement a 
continuous project evaluation plan that meets 
the requirements of section 1205(10) of the 
ESEA and the national evaluation of Even 
Start. The MEES federal application notice 
provides the following guidelines for 
budgeting for evaluation activities: a project 
with an estimated cost of up to $120,00 
should designate $5,000; a project with an 
estimated cost of over $120,000 should 
designate $10,000. 



6 . Involve Parents 



"Sometimes credentials don't matter as much as empathy 
and experience. / have on staff a mom who doesn f t speak 
English, but ... the other migrant families respect her, they 
listen to her, and they know she can relate. Empathy and 
love for migrant families and an ability to communicate 
with them is paramount . " 

— MEES project coordinator 



Parents should participate in the 
development, implementation, and evaluation of 
all aspects of the project. Parents who have a 
greater say in project planning will develop a 
keener sense of ownership for the project. 

Parent involvement can also help the project to 
determine what parents want, why they want it, 
how they want it, and how the project is going 
to provide it. In addition to gathering initial 
parental input on project design, the project 
should plan to offer varied opportunities for 
ongoing parent participation in project 
management. Here are a few roles parents can 
play: 

• Serving on committees. Parents can serve 
on project committees that advise or make 
decisions on project components, and they 
can provide project staff with valuable tips 
and insights. For example, parents can offer 
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ideas on setting project goals; locating new 
project participants; making the curriculum, 
participant assessments, and other project 
components more culturally responsive; and 
encouraging greater involvement among other 
parents. 

• Working as staff members. Parents, 
usually those not working in the fields or 
those who are former migrants, are often 
hired by project staff to work as 
paraprofessionals, home visitors and parent 
liaisons, recruiters, and staff trainers. The 
insights parents bring to the project as 
current or former migrants are invaluable. 
Migrant parents who are new to the project 
may feel more comfortable and willing to 
participate in it if they hear from other 
migrant parents in the project how their 
families have made gains since they began 
participating in the project. Parents can also 
provide professional development to project 
staff. Who better to inform staff on how to 
reach parents than a parent? 

• Serving as volunteers. Parents can 
volunteer their time to help coordinate a 
social event or health fair, answer 
telephones, help organize and run parent 
meetings, develop curriculum materials, 
and/or provide child care services. Parents 
who are not hired formally as staff members 
should also be involved in training, home 
visits, professional development, and 
recruitment. 

• Providing feedback for project evaluation. 

Parents are the primary source of 
information for project evaluation. Ask 
parents to serve on the evaluation team to 
help develop and implement a project 
evaluation plan. Always ask parents for 
feedback on parent involvement activities 
and other project areas. Ask them, in the 
form of surveys or discussions, what needs 
to be changed — what works and what 
doesn't? 



The San Jose Mission 
Family Learning Center 
in Dover, Florida 

The Family Learning Center MEES project offers 
parents many opportunities to help develop 
programs and plan activities. Parents are 
participants in the project’s Advisory Council, and 
many sit in on an Even Start Parent Committee that 
meets twice a month to plan family events and 
fundraising strategies, address parents’ concerns, 
and inform project administrators of needs and 
interests. Parents at the Family Learning Center 
also have the opportunity to anonymously evaluate 
the program on a monthly basis. The project 
director emphasizes the importance of being 
responsive to parent suggestions and concerns. For 
example, in response to parent requests, the 
program will soon offer evening ESL classes, 
which the local Migrant Head Start program will 
complement by providing on-site child care. 



Examples of Parents as Staff Trainers 

• In Kentucky, migrant parents are being trained to 
present workshops for other migrant parents, on 
such topics as "How to Make Your Home a 
Learning Place” and other areas of concern for 
migrant parents. The state plans to train 25 parents 
to make presentations. 

• In 1993, the Region X California Migrant 
Education programs piloted a ’’parents as home 
educators” program. Five migrant parents were 
trained on how to teach parents family math, family 
science, and family literacy. The parents provided 
workshops for other migrant parents in Spanish and 
English. As more parents have been trained over 
the years, workshops have been expanded to 
include family health and parent leadership. 

• The New York Migrant Even Start project 
developed a Parents as Trainers program that 
includes a series of workshops designed to be 
presented by parents. The project, built on 
empowerment principles, addresses the needs of 
migrant adults as parents and people. Topics 
include stress management, making books with 
children, and parent involvement in the schools. 

The program features a leader’s manual that 
includes step-by-step suggestions for conducting 
workshops and surveys to administer after the 
training sessions. 
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Project Design and Management: A Checklist 



1 . Conduct a needs assessment 

□ Identify who will conduct needs assessments and who will compile and interpret needs assessment 
information 

□ Locate resources for information on needs 

2. Establish project goals and a project management plan 

□ Use the project evaluation process to develop goals and a management plan 

□ Work with relevant stakeholders in the project (interagency partners, parents, etc.) to set goals and a 
long-term plan of activities to meet project goals 

3. Choose a project approach (home-based, center-based, combination approach, group home-based) 

□ Use information from the project needs assessment to determine which approach to use 

4. Staff the project 

□ Decide on key staff positions and roles; determine staff member qualifications 

□ Recruit qualified staff through a variety of sources (e.g., local schools; joint-fund staff in coordination 
with other federal programs serving similar populations) 

□ Provide new staff with a project orientation and other professional development activities to familiarize 
them with the MEES project 

5 . Establish a budget 

□ Make a list of needed budget items; devise creative funding strategies and cost-sharing combinations 
with other interagency partners 

6. Involve parents 

□ Involve parents in the development, implementation, and evaluation of all aspects of the project; plan 
to offer varied opportunities for parent involvement on an ongoing basis 
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4. IDENTIFICATION AND RECRUITMENT 



Overview 

The identification of migrant families is the 
crucial first step. in gathering key information 
about those who are most in need of MEES 
services and recruiting them to the program. 

The identification and recruitment (I&R) 
process is especially challenging for programs 
serving migrant families. The mobility of 
migrant families makes it difficult to determine 
when they will be in the area, and how and 
when to locate them for recruitment purposes. 

In addition, migrant families are less likely to 
seek the services available through a MEES 
program because of their mobile lifestyle, long 
work hours, lack of information on services 
offered, limited English skills, and possible lack 
of transportation and child care. It is also 
important that families understand that 
participation in the program requires a 
commitment on their part. 

This chapter provides "how-to" steps for 
locating, recruiting, and retaining migrant 
families in MEES projects. Sample forms used 
in MEES programs for I&R are located in 
Appendix B of this Resource Guide. 

Steps to Identification and 
Recruitment 

1. When Should the Identification Process 

Be gin? 

Migrant families most in need of MEES 
services should be identified as the grant 
proposal is being developed, as part of the needs 
assessment process. After the project receives 
funding, formal identification and recruitment 
efforts continue in order to enlist families into 
the project, to monitor incoming families in 
need of service, and to encourage participating 
families to continue attending project activities. 



2. Who Conducts the I&R Process? 

I&R staff. To recruit families, the project 
first needs to determine who will be responsible 
for I&R. MEES projects often have a recruiter 
on staff or look to the following programs and 
agencies for recruitment personnel: 

• The Migrant Education Program (MEP). 

MEP is authorized by Part C of Title I of the 
ESEA. The MEP provides formula grants to 
SEAs to establish or improve education 
programs for children of migrant workers. 
The identification and recruitment of migrant 
families is a cornerstone of the MEP. MEES 
project coordinators strongly suggest 
contacting the MEP recruiters in the state 
and local school district early in the 
application stage and throughout program 
implementation to coordinate efforts to 
identify and recruit migrant families who 
may be eligible for the MEES program. 

• Migrant Head Start, Head Start, Even 
Start, JTPA. These federal programs serve 
young children and/or families and have 
similar program goals. Although there are 
differences in eligibility requirements across 
the programs, project staffs can coordinate 
their identification and recruitment efforts 
with MEES personnel and can refer eligible 
families to the appropriate program. 

• School-based personnel. Due to their 
position in schools, secretaries, teachers, 
principals, nurses, counselors, and bilingual 
coordinators often can provide information 
about students and families who may be 
eligible for the MEES program. 

Types of recruiters. Consider three types of 
recruiters for a MEES project: the home-school 
liaison, the home visitor, and the school-based 
recruiter (Johnson, 1989). Depending on the 
project's needs, projects can use one type of 
recruiter or a combination of all three. An 
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experienced Even Start director reports that, 
once the project is under way, word of mouth by 
participating families is a valuable recruiting 
tool. 

• Home-school liaisons. In addition to 
identifying and enrolling families, home- 
school liaisons maintain contact with 
migrant families to encourage their 
continued participation in the project and to 
keep track of their migration schedules. 

• Home visitors. The home visitor identifies 
and enrolls families in the program but may 
not be responsible for maintaining contact 
with the families. The home visitor may 
only determine eligibility and fill out 
mandatory forms. Another MEES staff 
member, such as the home-school liaison, 
may follow up the home visit to conduct a 
needs assessment and to encourage the 
family to enroll. 

• School-based recruiters. A school-based 
recruiter relies on leads from school districts 
or schools to identify migrant families that 
may be eligible for the MEES program. 

Qualifications and key characteristics of 
recruiters. Recruiters should be: 

• Bilingual and/or bicultural. Recruiters 
who speak the home language of the families 
they are recruiting will be able to 
communicate the program's requirements 
and gather important family information. In 
addition, recruiters should be aware and 
respectful of both the migrant lifestyle and 
the families' cultural background. 

• Familiar with the community. Recruiters 
who are long-time residents of the 
community will be familiar with the 
geographical layout of the area and with the 
location of migrant camps and worksites. 
They will also be aware of community and 
social service agencies in the area and the 
programs that can best meet migrant family 
needs. 



• Able to work flexible hours. Because 
migrant workers tend to work long hours 
during peak work periods, recruiters may 
often have to work evenings and weekends 
to accommodate the families' work 
schedules. 

• Committed, approachable, and 
empathetic. Recruiters often interact with 
families who are new to the area and who 
may speak a different language. Recruiters 
must be sensitive, patient, and empathetic 
with migrant families. 

• Knowledgeable about the Even Start 
program philosophy and MEES eligibility 
requirements. The recruiter should be able 
to explain all aspects of the program and 
eligibility requirements. 

What type of training should recruiters 

receive? Recruiters require ongoing training in 

the following areas: 

• Participant eligibility requirements and 

any changes in federal regulations and laws 
concerning MEES or other federal programs 
serving migrant families, if federal funds are 
a major funding source 

• Identification and recruitment procedures 

such as conducting interviews, completing 
required forms, gathering needs assessment 
information, and conducting outreach 
activities 

• Cultural diversity so that recruiters 
understand and respect the experiences, 
needs, strengths, and cultural background of 
migrant families 

• Interagency partnerships among social 
service agencies, federal programs, 
community organizations, and MEES 
projects so that recruiters understand the goal 
of comprehensive, coordinated services and 
can refer migrant families to these programs 
and agencies 
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• Communication skills to interact effectively 
and appropriately with migrant families; 
training on how to listen and talk with 
migrant parents 

• Safety precautions including first-aid and 
auto maintenance for recruiters who may 
travel long distances alone to make home 
visits to migrant families 

Projects should contact the local and state 
MEP office and area MEES projects to identify 
the available training opportunities in the 
region. Call ED's Publication Hotline at (800) 
USA-LEARN or the Office of Migrant 
Education at (202) 260-1 164 to obtain a copy of 
the Directory o f Sendees for Migrant Seasonal 
Farmworkers and Their Families. 



Resources for Recruiter Training 

The National Identification and Recruitment 
Recruiting Migrant Students — Recruiter's Guide 
(1989), developed by the Pennsylvania Department of 
Migrant Education, is a training package that presents 
methods for improving I&R procedures and 
techniques. Step-by-step I&R procedures are reviewed, 
along with tips from recruiters in the field. Some of the 
topics presented in the guide include; preparing for the 
recruiting job, identifying what qualities make for a 
good recruiter, managing time, communicating with 
parents, building a recruiting network, and addressing 
the questions that typically arise during the recruitment 
of migrant families. 

Resources for Recruiters (1994), a publication 
developed by the RMC Research Corporation, is a 
valuable resource for recruiter training. Staff members 
from Head Start, Migrant Head Start, Title I, and Even 
Start helped develop the manual, which includes 
strategies and materials to design interactive recruiter 
training workshops. Cultural awareness activities are 
also included to help inform trainees about the 
communities with which they will interact throughout 
the recruitment process. 



3. Procedures for I&R: A Recruiter’s 
Responsibilities 

MEES recruiters typically have four mam 
responsibilities: (1 ) identifying eligible 



participants, (2) recruiting eligible migrant 
families to the project, (3) conducting outreach 
activities, and (4) monitoring family mobility 
patterns as part of continuous I&R. 

Identifying eligible participants. Migratory 
children and their parents who meet the 
requirements described in the authorizing 
legislation and the MEES federal application 
notice are eligible to participate in MEES 
projects. (See Chapter 2, "Getting Started," or 
Appendix C, "Notice for New Awards," for a 
detailed description of who is eligible to 
participate in MEES projects.) In addition to 
the basic eligibility requirements, the 
authorizing legislation requires MEES projects 
to serve those families most in need of MEES 
services, as indicated by a low level of income, 
a low level of adult literacy or English language 
proficiency, or other need-related indicators. To 
find information about potential MEES 
participants (i.e., migration schedules, health 
and education needs, work schedules, areas 
where families live and work), project 
coordinators suggest contacting: 

• Schools. School-based personnel may be 
able to provide information about potential 
applicants, their pattern of migration, and 
areas in which families live and work. 

• Migrant campsites and worksites. 

Migrants and their employers may be able to 
inform you of any families who are new to 
the area. 

• Social service agencies. The state 
department of health or health and human 
services, labor department, agriculture 
department, and federal programs serving 
migrant families (e.g., Migrant Head Start, 
MEP, migrant health clinics, Department of 
Labor) may have demographic information 
on migrant families in the state/region or on 
families who regularly migrate to the state. 

• Other states or regions. If possible, contact 
the MEP offices or the MEES projects in the 
states in which the project participants 
previously resided. Forming inter- and 
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intrastate connections with other migrant 
programs will provide vital information to help 
recruiters identify incoming migrant families in 
need of services (see Chapter 5 for strategies on 
inter- and intrastate tracking of migrant 
families). 

• Informal contacts. Gather information on 
migrant families through word-of-mouth 
from community members. Talk to 
community residents and employees at 
grocery stores, laundromats, and any other 
gathering places to learn about new migrants 
in the area. Local churches, which are often 
a common meeting place for migrant 
families, are another good source of 
information on new families and their needs. 

Recruiting migrant families to the program. 
Recruitment often takes place in two stages. In 
a MEES project, the recruiter first visits the 
family, explains the MEES program, attempts to 
determine eligibility, and fills out any eligibility 
forms. (If the recruiter works for a local MEP, 
the forms may be filled out through that 
program, at least for the children.) The recruiter 
then reviews the forms with the project 
coordinator to confirm that eligibility is in 
accordance with Migrant Even Start 
requirements. After the initial visit, the 
recruiter may allow the family a week to 
consider the program before inviting them to 
participate. Following the week of reflection, 
the recruiter meets with prospective participants 
again, carefully discussing with parents the 
importance of their commitment to the project 
and stressing that only through dedication can 
they achieve their goals for family literacy. If 
the family agrees to participate, the recruiter or 
home educator gathers information on their 
social service needs and their goals and 
expectations for participating in the project. 

The recruiter may also refer the family to other 
social service agencies or programs to obtain 
needed services. 

• What type of information do recruiters 
gather from families? Recruiters often use 
intake forms to gather information about the 
family and to conduct a brief assessment of 



their needs. A sample intake form is 
included in Appendix B. In general, the 
recruiter should collect information that 
helps MEES staff to determine how to 
deliver project services to migrant families: 
demographic information (e.g., age, 
address); migration schedules (when and 
how often families migrate, where their 
home-base is located); work schedules; and 
number of children in the family. 

• What problems and issues emerge during 
recruitment? 

— Identifying migrant families. The 
mobile lifestyle of migrant families 
makes it particularly difficult to identify 
and recruit eligible families into the 
MEES project. With families regularly 
arriving and leaving the region, the 
project must devise strategies to identify 
and attract new families. Strategies to 
attract potential participants include: 
distributing fliers about the project at 
area stores, churches, schools, and 
migrant work and camp-sites; placing 
radio, newspaper, and television 
advertisements, along with public 
service announcements; and making a 
video of the project and presenting it at 
schools and conferences. 

— Determining family eligibility. Staff 
members from the various federal 
programs serving migrant families (e.g., 
Migrant Head Start, Head Start, Even 
Start) often find the varying eligibility 
requirements confusing. It is important 
to have a clear understanding of the 
different eligibility rules in order to 
coordinate and work effectively with 
other programs serving migrant 
families. The eligibility requirements 
for the programs listed above are in 
Chapter 5. 

— Rural and urban areas. According to 
project coordinators, recruiters use 
different I&R strategies to locate urban 
and rural migrant families. For 
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example, recruiting in rural areas may 
require more travel time to and from the 
recruiters' office because migrant camps 
and worksites are located in agricultural 
areas. In addition, recruiters often have 
to work evenings and weekends to 
accommodate the long work hours 
associated with agricultural work. 
Migrant families in rural areas also may 
not live in traditional homes, making it 
difficult for recruiters to locate families 
who might live in cars or in other 
shelters. In urban areas recruiters visit 
migrant families living in low-income 
housing that can be rented for short 
periods of time. Multiple families often 
share a single apartment; recruiters 
must, therefore, inquire about all 
potential applicants. 

Migrant families 1 work schedules. 
Often migrants work long hours during 
peak work seasons. Recruiters, 
therefore, may often have to work 
evenings and weekends to locate and 
visit migrant families. In addition, 
because of long, irregular work 
schedules, migrant families are often at 
work when recruiters come by or may 
have to break scheduled appointments 
on short notice. Recruiters can carry 
"while you were out" slips in English 
and in the families' native language to 
notify families that they stopped by. To 
help work around migrants' work 
schedules, recruiters can call and 
arrange with employers to visit the 
migrant parent(s) during work breaks. 

Gaining trust . Migrant families may 
be hesitant to enroll in MEES projects 
because of their busy and intense work 
schedules, limited English skills, and 
lack of familiarity with the area and 
project. Recruiters, therefore, must 
work hard to establish a rapport with the 
families — interactions based on mutual 
respect, trust, and guidance. In 
addition, recruiters must respect migrant 
families' privacy concerns and their 



right to confidentiality. To provide the 
family with another migrant's 
perspective of the MEES project, 
recruiters can bring a migrant parent 
along during the initial recruitment 
visit. 



"Developing a rapport within the community is very 
important, and you have to work hard to get that 
rapport — you have to go in with that mission. It's a fine 
balance . You have to be outgoing, but respectful; 
professional, yet warm. And you need to be genuinely 
interested in these people's lives without prying. You have 
to ask and answer their questions. You have to have their 
best interests at heart. " 

— MEES project coordinator 



Conducting outreach activities . Once 
families have been identified and contacted, 
recruiters may also conduct outreach activities 
to encourage families to participate or to 
continue participating in program activities. 
Outreach activities include such social events as 
pot-luck dinners, project open-house nights, and 
health fairs; other outreach activities include 
providing participants with transportation to and 
from appointments at social service agencies. 
Finally, a home visit, a call, a note, or a one-to- 
one meeting are all effective approaches to help 
parents feel that they are important and that they 
are welcome to the project. A few tips for 
conducting home visits and making parents feel 
welcome include: (1) taking brochures, photo 
albums, or videos (it might be necessary to 
arrange to have a VCR and television to show 
videos) to acquaint parents with the project and 
with the people who work there; (2) bringing a 
current or former migrant parent along on the 
visit to explain the project and the rewards of 
participating; (3) dressing casually and neatly; 
(4) being respectful of parents' homes; (5) 
speaking and providing materials to the parents 
in the language with which they feel most 
comfortable; (6) bringing a translator (e.g., 
another parent), if necessary; and (7) showing a 
genuine interest in the parents, getting them to 
open up, and listening. 
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Continuous I&R: monitoring family 
mobility patterns . Identification and 
recruitment of families is an ongoing process in 
many MEES projects as families arrive and 
leave the region. Recruiters are responsible for 
staying on top of family mobility patterns and 
identifying and recruiting new families as they 
arrive in the region. 



Many Sources Contribute 
to Continuous I&R Outreach 

Because enrollment in Primeros Pasos, a former MEES 
project in Arizona, fluctuates over the course of the 
year — peaking from the end of October through early 
March — the staff views recruiting as a year-round 
activity. The I&R for this project is based on referrals 
from several sources, most commonly from the school 
district's migrant liaison or from school secretaries. 
Word of mouth has been the most effective 
strategy — migrant parents often inform project staff 
when new families move into local trailer parks. The 
Primeros Pasos van driver also watches for new 
families moving into the neighborhoods and reports 
any children newcomers playing outdoors. 

Once the recruiter has verified a referred family's 
eligibility, the coordinator meets with the parents to 
compile a family history. The secretary/database staff 
member then takes over to collect more extensive 
intake information. 

Source: Levin et al. (unpublished manuscript) 



4. Retention: The Ongoing Challenge 

Given family mobility patterns, MEES 
projects face unique challenges in retaining 
families and maintaining their participation in 
the program. Two major challenges that 
projects must plan for are: (1) maintaining full 
family participation while families are in the 
MEES service area, and (2) tracking and 
maintaining contact with families after they 
leave the area to ensure their re-enrollment 
when they return. 

Maintaining full family involvement while 
families are in the MEES service area. Tips 
for ensuring families' full and continued 
participation in the program, include: 



• Balance project needs with family needs. 

Project staff and parents approach the project 
with both common and different goals. 

“Staff need to make every effort to explain 
the purpose and benefit of . . . activities, to 
solicit feedback . . . and to be willing to 
adapt project design to meet parents' needs. 
Effective staff are able to find a suitable 
balance between telling — giving information 
that helps parents work within an unfamiliar 
system — and listening to what parents want 
to know most” (McCollum & Russo, 1993, 
p. 35). 

• Understand parents’ work schedules; 
understand barriers to involvement and 
provide supports and incentives. Migrant 
parents work long and hard hours doing 
physically demanding labor. Many parents 
also lack transportation and are often new to 
the area and have few acquaintances. Due to 
these barriers, ESEA section 1205(3) 
requires programs to coordinate or offer 
supports necessary for family participation, 
such as child care and transportation. Project 
directors also suggest providing incentives 
for participation in project activities, such as 
meals, clothing, and extracurricular activities 
(e.g., bingo, basketball). 

• Perseverance. It takes time and patience 
both to develop strong family involvement 
and to nurture relationships with parents. 
Develop a parent planning committee and 
assign a staff member as a parent coordinator 
to help keep families involved. 

• Show respect, sincerity, trust, and 
appreciation. Respect parents as their 
children's first and most important teacher. 
Value their culture and experiences and 
encourage them to contribute to the project. 
Be honest — most people can spot insincerity 
a mile away. Develop trusting 
relationships — parents need to feel that they 
can confide their personal needs. Show 
appreciation for parents by holding parent 
appreciation events. 
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• Don't make generalizations based on 
ethnicity. Families from the same ethnic 
group may share some cultural 
characteristics (e.g., languages, customs), but 
they are also unique. Leam about families' 
cultural backgrounds, but avoid cultural 
stereotypes; respect each family as unique. 

Tracking families. The mobile lifestyle of 
migrant families makes it particularly difficult 
to retain families in the project for extended 
periods of time. With families regularly leaving 
the region for new work sites, the project must 
devise strategies to keep in touch with 
participants while they are away. Strategies for 
keeping in touch with families include: (1) 
giving self-addressed postcards to families who 
leave so that they can keep the project apprised 
of their new location and address, and (2) 
sending project newsletters to families to keep 
them informed of project activities while they 
are away. Projects may also keep track of 
families through collaborations with other 
agencies. Strategies for inter- and intrastate 
tracking of migrant families through multi-state 
collaboratives and regional database tracking 
systems are described in Chapter 5, 

"Interagency Coordination." These 
collaborations serve not only to retain families 
in a given MEES project, but to ensure 
continuity of services while families are in other 
locations by connecting them with other 
providers of services to migrant families in their 
new location. Similarly, these systems can aid 
in continuous identification and recruitment of 
families by providing projects with information 
on new families coming into the area that may 
be in need of MEES services. 
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Identification and Recruitment (I&R): A Checklist 



1 . Start the I&R process before applying for project funding 

□ Identify the I&R requirements stated in the application for project funds 

2 . Determine who will be responsible for I&R 

□ Contact other programs that serve migrant families to identify recruiting personnel 

□ Determine the type of recruiter that will best serve the project's needs (e.g., home-school liaison, home visitors, 

school-based recruiter) 

□ Establish which qualities are essential for a recruiter to be effective 

□ Plan a training program for recruiters 

3 . Start the I&R process 

□ Determine eligibility; identify the needs of eligible families 

□ Recruit families 

• Conduct needs assessment; determine eligibility; prepare family to make the necessary commitment to 
participate in all three components of the program 

• Develop a recruiter tool kit of forms and other items to use on a recruiting visit (e.g., necessary forms 
[eligibility, referral], program brochure/video, toys and educational games to occupy children during 
talks with parents, "while-you-were-out" slips, maps of the area) 

• Prepare to address typical concerns that emerge in I&R (e g., working around migrants’ work schedules, 
gaining trust) 

• Publicize the project through the media and through collaborating agencies; publicize the project in 
community areas where migrant families may congregate or frequently visit, such as grocery stores, 
churches, parks, and laundromats 

• Conduct outreach activities to publicize the project and to encourage families to participate or continue 
participating in project activities 

4. Develop a plan for continuous I&R 

□ Publicize 

□ Determine the type of family information you need 

□ Develop a long-term identification and recruitment plan 

5. Develop a plan for tracking and retaining families 

□ Develop strategies for maintaining full involvement in the project while families are in the MEES service area 

□ Develop strategies for inter- and intrastate tracking of families 
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5. INTERAGENCY COORDINATION 



Overview 

Forming linkages with social service 
agencies, federal programs, and community 
organizations that target similar populations is 
integral to operating an effective and efficient 
MEES project. In calling for applications, ED's 
April 1 1, 1996, MEES notice states that projects 
must, among other things, "implement 
cooperative activities that build on existing 
community resources to create a new range of 
services to migrant families." Establishing 
partnerships with other agencies and programs 
can provide supplemental financial assistance, 
materials, equipment, social services for project 
participants, project staff, professional 
development, help with identification and 
recruitment needs assessment, and help with 
project evaluation. Most importantly, 
partnerships with other programs and agencies 
help ensure a mutual long-term commitment to 
the MEES project. This commitment and the 
supports provided by interagency coordination 
help to institutionalize the MEES project 
irrespective of outside grant funds. 

This chapter reviews the formation of 
interagency partnerships and the benefit these 
collaborations offer. Interstate and intrastate 
coordination strategies are presented as well. 

Steps to Forming Interagency 
Partnerships 

1. When and How to Identify Prospective 

Partners 

Contacts and linkages with other federal and 
state programs and social service agencies 
should be made early in the application process 
and project development phase. Early linkages 
help migrant families obtain comprehensive 
health, educational, and social services quickly 



and can provide the matching contributions 
required by the MEES grant. Building and 
sustaining partnerships with other organizations 
and agencies will be an ongoing process 
throughout the project's life. 

Information gathered from needs 
assessments will help determine the project's 
natural partners. Often, MEES projects 
develop collaborations with local school 
districts and schools in the target area and with 
federal programs in the region that serve 
similar populations (e.g., Even Start, Head 
Start, Migrant Head Start, Title I, Part A, the 
MEP). Federal, state, and local agencies— for 
example, the state department of health services 
or a local food bank— can also provide needed 
services for migrant families. In addition, the 
state's department of human services or local 
schools may be able to provide a list of 
programs and agencies that serve low-income 
and migrant families in the area. ED’s 
Directory of Services for Migrant Seasonal 
Farmworkers and Their Families provides 
descriptions and contact information for the 
various federal and nonfederal programs that 
provide services to migrant families. To order 
a copy of this publication, contact the 
Department’s Publication Hotline at (800) 
USA-LEARN. 



Strategies to Attract Interagency Partners 

• Make presentations to agency staff 

• Present awards to agencies that assist in project 
activities 

• Make radio, television, and public service 
announcements, and advertise in newspapers 

• Make presentations on MEES projects at national, 
state, and local conferences 

• Serve on agency boards and planning committees 

Source: Adapted from Pennsylvania MEES project's 

internal program documents 
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2. Typical Interagency Partnerships and 
Benefits 

Local schools , school districts , and 
colleges. Contact the schools and school 
districts in the target area to: (1) notify them of 
the program; (2) explain what the program 
offers the school district (e.g., literate and 
involved parents, children entering school ready 
to learn); and (3) inquire about funds and 
services that the schools or districts can provide 
to the project. Collaborating with school 
districts can provide many benefits, such as the 
use of available classrooms and rent-free office 
space, transportation, part-time personnel to 
serve as teachers and recruiters, and curriculum 
materials. Collaborations with schools can also 
facilitate the transition for MEES preschool 
children into regular kindergarten classrooms. 
For example, one family literacy project in 
Oregon is currently developing a Transition to 
Kindergarten program for their MEES 
participants who attend local schools. The 
program will inform school personnel about the 
migrant children's needs, academic status, and 
background while preparing families and 
children for the kindergarten experience (see 
Chapter 6 for a description). Finally, local 
colleges are valuable partners for adult 
education courses because they can provide 
tutors, materials, and assistance in project 
evaluation. 



numerous comprehensive services for migrant 
families, from health fairs and staff 
development opportunities to curriculum 
material and personnel. These services might 
be donated, shared, or based on a cost-sharing 
arrangement (e.g., joint-funded personnel). 

State and local social service agencies , 
community organizations, and businesses. 

Form partnerships with social service agencies, 
community organizations, and local businesses 
to make many different services available to 
project participants. Working with a department 
of health and with health care providers, several 
projects have sponsored health fairs to provide 
migrant families with health education, free 
immunizations, and physical exams. Churches 
and charities are also reliable and valuable 
sources of donations to meet such basic family 
needs as shelter, clothing, and meals. Several 
coordinators also report partnerships with local 
businesses. For example, a MEES project in 
Arizona works with the Yuma Daily Sun to 
distribute copies of the newspaper in English 
and Spanish to adult education classes. The 
Center for Employment Training also provides 
career counseling to adult students in the project 
and offers seminars on career changes. 

3. How to Establish Meaningful 

Partnerships 



The Pennsylvania MEES project established a 
relationship with Gettysburg College. In addition to 
providing student tutors to Even Start families, the 
college is coordinating a five-day trip to Mexico for 
faculty, students, and a few MEES project staff to learn 
more about migrant culture and the factors that prompt 
family migration. 

Source: Levin et ai (unpublished manuscript ) 



Federal programs serving similar 
populations. Coordinate with other federal 
programs that serve migrant families and have 
similar project goals. MEES projects typically 
coordinate with Even Start, Head Start, Migrant 
Head Start, Title I, Part A, and MEPs in their 
region. Linkages with these programs offer 



The following tips and strategies are offered 
to help a project develop meaningful 
partnerships with other agencies and programs: 

• Interagency councils. Current and former 
MEES projects in Arkansas, Wisconsin, and 
Pennsylvania have developed interagency 
councils, also referred to as task forces or 
working groups. Representatives from the 
collaborating agencies and programs serve 
on these councils and meet regularly with 
MEES staff and parents to discuss the 
provision of comprehensive services, 
develop cost-sharing strategies, and review 
program issues. Interagency councils help 
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Meeting Health Needs through Interagency Collaboration 

For the last five years the Arkansas MEES project participated in, and helped coordinate, a state-sponsored Migrant 
Education Cooperative two-day summer health clinic. Organizations throughout the community help conduct the clinic. 
Local schools provide facilities. Church and civic groups donate refreshments, entertainment, and food and clothing 
packages for the families. County health department staff and several doctors and dentists from the area provide free general 
health screenings, immunizations, and referrals. The local Girl Scouts group plays games with the migrant children and 
distributes prizes. The MEES project distributes books as part of the Reading Is Fundamental (RIF) program for teen 
parents, and it provides translation services. The Hope, Arkansas, Migrant Education Center provides recruitment and 
project referral information for families. Migrant Head Start Centers; newspapers, radio and television stations; and area 
businesses all publicize the health clinics and actively encourage families to attend. The project director reports that the 
turnout of migrant families is tremendous, with the numbers growing from a few hundred in 1993 to more than a thousand in 
1995. 



Other Agencies to Target for Interagency Collaboration 


Adult Education 


Farm Bureau 


Migrant Seasonal Farmworkers 


Big Brother/Big Sister 


Food pantry/soup kitchens 


Program 


Bilingual Education offices 


GED programs 


Parent-teacher groups (PTA) 


Child care centers 


Goodwill 


Public utilities 


Coalition of Farmworkers 


Head Start 


Radio stations (Spanish and English) 


Agencies (COFA) 


Housing Authority 


Rural Opportunity 


Community and Migrant Health 


Interagency councils 


Salvation Army 


Centers 


Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) 


Scouts of America 


Cooperative Extension (4-H) 


Local law enforcement 


United Way 


County Health Department 


Local libraries 


Welfare offices 


Cultural Centers 


Mentoring programs 




State department of labor 


Migrant councils 




State department of agriculture 


Migrant ministries 




Employment offices 






Source: Adapted from Pennsylvania MEES project's internal project documents 



keep the various parties involved in, and 
informed of, program operations. The councils 
also facilitate community buy-in, which helps 
institutionalize the program within the 
community after MEES funds have been 
depleted. If an interagency council already 
exists in the region, project staff can talk to the 
city or county government to learn how to 
become involved. 

• Reciprocal partnerships. Reciprocity is the 
key to forming and sustaining meaningful 
collaborations. As one coordinator said, 
’’Any time you are asking for a service, you 
have to present what your project can give 
them in return. There has to be a mutual 
back-and-forth; you have to sell your 
program.” 



• Documents that help record and 
coordinate interagency partnerships and 
referrals. Developing program forms makes 
it easier to keep track of interagency 
activities. The forms should include the 
name of the agency, services that are offered, 
and a contact name and telephone number. 

A referral form should also record where 
families have been referred for services. A 
sample interagency identification and 
referral form is included in Appendix B. 

• Informal vs. written agreements. Most 
interagency partnerships are based on 
informal agreements. In this type of 
arrangement, MEES project and agency staff 
informally agree to work together and to 
continually determine what services can best 
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meet migrant family needs. Developing 
written agreements can help make 
partnerships more "authentic." Written 
agreements outline commitments, 
responsibilities, and specific services to be 
provided; a sample written agreement is 
provided in Appendix B. 

• Face-to-face contact and continuous 
communication. Meeting one-on-one with 
agency staff to discuss how to form and 
sustain partnerships helps build strong, 
professional ties. Face-to-face meetings help 
staff members get to know one another 
personally and professionally. In addition, 
MEES project staff and agency staff should 
meet regularly to review ongoing operations. 
Strategies for implementing a continuous 
communication loop include forming 
interagency councils, serving on agency 
boards, and distributing project newsletters 
to partner agencies. 



4. Obstacles and Solutions Involved in 

Interagency Links 

The most common barriers involve 
regulations and eligibility requirements. 

Programmatic, regulatory barriers. Federal 
regulations, program definitions, and goals 
differ across the federal programs that serve 
migrant families. These regulatory and program 
differences can lead to misinformation, 
confusion, and turf battles among project staffs. 
For example, the 1995 national evaluation of 
MEES projects found that Migrant Head Start 
and Even Start encountered problems 
integrating program activities and allowing 
participants to attend one another's classes 
(Levin et al., unpublished manuscript). 

Eligibility requirements. Because federal 
programs operate under different regulations, 
definitions, and rules, some project coordinators 
report that confusion over eligibility can hinder 
interagency partnerships. The eligibility 
requirements for various federal programs 
serving young children and families also vary 



and are not always clear. New project directors 
and staff should learn and understand the 
differences and similarities in eligibility 
requirements across the programs. 

Strategies for overcoming collaboration 
problems include the following: 

• A MEES project in Oregon established a 
strong relationship with a Head Start project 
in the area. Housed in the same building, the 
projects share materials, vehicles for 
transportation, office equipment, and staff 
development activities. To promote this 
collaboration, the MEES coordinator had to 
resolve some points of contention between 
the two projects. In general, she knew that 
MEES projects and Head Start projects often 
clash because their regulations are different; 
in fact, the two projects often compete in 
providing services for families. More 
opposition resulted from Migrant Head Start 
and Even Start projects not wanting to share 
their greater funding with MEES projects. 
But the MEES coordinator in Oregon was 
diligent in getting to know the staff with 
whom she would be coordinating. She set up 
working lunches and emphasized reciprocity 
as the basis for collaboration. The MEES 
coordinator reports that forming successful 
linkages with other federal programs can be 
achieved through persistence. 

• A MEES project coordinator in Arkansas 
arranged for the Head Start project in her 
area to refer eligible wait-list families to 
participate in the MEES project. 

• A four-state MEES collaborative addresses 
communication barriers by ensuring that 
staff responsibilities and experiences 
overlap. For example, a home visitor is also 
the Title I migrant recruiter; a migrant 
education Title I coordinator also 
coordinates services for MEES. Because 
MEES staff and their colleagues also work 
for collaborating agencies, their network is 
informal yet efficient. 
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Eligibility Requirements of Some Other Federal Programs Serving Migrant Families 

Even Start 

Definition: Enacted in 1988, the state-administered Even Start programs are locally operated family literacy programs 

for adults and children that provide early-childhood education, adult education, and parenting education. 



Eligibility: Low-income families with children ages birth through 7 and a parent or parent surrogate who is either 

eligible for participation in adult basic education programs under the Adult Education Act or is within the 
state's compulsory attendance age range. Families must live in a Title I school attendance area. 

Administered by: ED; four-year grants are managed and distributed by states. 



Head Start 

Definition: Head Start is operated by community-based organizations to help low-income children develop social 

competence. The program focuses on education, health services, parent involvement, and social services 
for children and families. Parents may receive services in parenting, education, and life skills. Programs 
usually provide half-day services during the school year, although some provide full-day programs. 

Eligibility: Children ages birth through age 5 from low-income families, as defined by the official poverty index; some 

programs offer services beginning prenatally. At least 10 percent of the project population must include 
children with disabilities. 

Administered by: The U.S. Department of Health and Human Services (HHS); regional HHS offices manage grants, although 
funds flow directly to projects. 



Migrant Head Start 

Definition: Migrant Head Start programs serve families engaged in agricultural work who have changed their residence 

from one geographical location to another in the preceding two-year period. Programs often operate for 
full days and may run only during the months when migrants settle in the area. 

Eligibility: Migrant Head Start programs use the same eligibility requirements as regular Head Start. In addition, 

migrant families must have moved because of agricultural employment during the last year and work in the 
production and harvesting of tree and field crops, with at least 51 percent of their income coming from such 
activities. 

Administered by: HHS; funds flow directly to projects. 



Interstate and Intrastate 
Coordination 

Coordinating with other MEES projects and 
with federal programs serving migrant families 
within and across states is an essential task for 
MEES project staff. Forming connections with 
other projects throughout the state and the 
nation helps provide a continuous flow of 
services to migrant families who must move 
from place to place. Interstate and intrastate 
links provide project staff with important 
information regarding who will be arriving in 
the area, when they will arrive, the services 



migrants have received in the previous state, 
and what services they will need upon their 
arrival. Because academic and health records 
on families can also be exchanged, projects can 
ensure an appropriate and efficient delivery of 
services to migrant families. 

Strategies for Interstate Tracking of Migrant 
Families 

A few MEES projects track migrant families 
through the efforts of state consortia or local 
databases. 
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State consortia. Some MEES projects have 
developed multi-state collaborates to track 
families as they move across states in order to 
aid retention of families in the program and to 
provide continuity of services in both their 
home-base and receiving states. For example: 

• Project CORES (Connected, Organized, 
Responsive Family-Centered Education 
Services) is a four-state collaboration that 
serves families migrating from Texas to 
Wisconsin, Illinois, and Montana. The 
project is administered through the Migrant 
Education Unit of the Wisconsin Department 
of Public Instruction in collaboration with 
the state Migrant Education Programs in 
Texas, Montana, and Illinois. The project 
director in Madison, Wisconsin, is 
responsible for overall management of the 
consortium. A local project coordinator 
manages the day-to-day activities at each 
site. Some receiving sites send a staff 
member with the participants as they return 
to the home base. 

Project CORES has developed several 
strategies to track migrant families in order 
to ensure that they continue to receive 
needed services as they move from state to 
state. A "family needs matrix" helps staff 
members to monitor the services families 
receive in each state and continue the 
provision of these services as families 
migrate to new worksites. The hallmark of 
Project CORES is the Texas-developed Red 
Bag system. MEES project staff give each 
family a red bag packed with essential 
information — information that families will 
need to receive services in their receiving 
state, including certificate of eligibility, 
immunization/health records, school 
records/test scores, school withdrawal and 
renewal forms, and other relevant 
documents. 

• Project Parent School Connection includes 
one MEES project in Colorado, Kansas, 
Nebraska, and South Dakota. The Colorado 
SEA and its LEA-managed MEES site lead 
the four-state consortium, providing central 



staff development and technical assistance. 
The project director coordinates the planning 
of two annual three-day institutes, which are 
intended to increase content knowledge, 
dissemination efforts, and collaboration 
among the four states. In addition to those 
multi-state seminars, the project director 
provides on-site staff development for all 
four states. The project also provides 
materials, a directory of community 
resources, and networks for ongoing 
technical assistance. 

• Primeros Pasos is a former MEES program 
administered by the Crane School District in 
Yuma, Arizona. The staff of Primeros Pasos 
has developed an informal interstate 
collaboration with the Even Start project in 
Salinas, California, a receiving state for 
many of the project’s migrant families. To 
track families migrating to California, the 
staff at Primeros Pasos designed a 
"checklist" document similar to Project 
CORES’s Red Bag system. Each family 
receives a manila envelope that holds 
important documentation for the family to 
carry with them as they travel between the 
two sites. A checklist of the necessary 
documents is printed on the front of the 
envelope. The envelope helps project staff 
identify not only which services the families 
have received at their last site but also what 
services they may require at the new site. 

Database tracking systems. Since the 
elimination of the Migrant Student Record 
Transfer System (MSRTS) in 1995, several state 
education departments and nonprofit 
organizations have begun developing databases 
to help store and transfer essential migrant 
students’ records (e.g., academic and medical 
records) to better serve students who move with 
their families within or across states to different 
work sites. MEES projects and other programs 
serving migrant families will have access to 
these databases. Project coordinators suggest 
contacting the state or local Migrant Education 
office to inquire about database tracking 
systems that may be operating or under 
development in the region. Names and 
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telephone numbers of the current database 



system operators are listed in Appendix A. 



Other Strategies for Interstate and Intrastate Coordination and Tracking 



• Several projects urge migrant families who move to a new location to inquire about the existence of either a MEES 
project or any other program that can address their needs. ESCORT operates a toll-free telephone number (1-800-234- 
8848) across the nation that routes calls from migrant families to a Migrant Education Program site in their state. 
Migrant families can call this number to inquire about project services in their area and in the state to which they will 
be migrating. Contact the ESCORT staff (1-800-451-8058) for more information. 

• To provide a continuous learning experience for migrant children and parents, project staff should learn about curricula 
used in other MEES projects. For example, the regional MEES program based in California is attempting to coordinate 
with other MEES projects in the state to develop and implement a basic curriculum approach to be used in all MEES 
projects. In addition, a coordinator in Michigan says she encourages all MEES sites in her region to use the Building 
Bridges curriculum because it is used in the Texas MEES project, from which most of the project’s families are 
migrating. 

• A project coordinator in Arkansas mails a project newsletter to migrant families who no longer reside in the state. The 
newsletter updates families on Arkansas MEES activities and other relevant topics and may encourage families to 
continue their participation in the MEES project, should they return to Arkansas. 
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Interagency Coordination: A Checklist 



1 . Identify prospective partners early in the application process and project development phase 

□ Contact social service agencies, schools, federal and state programs, and other likely partners in the community 

2 . Determine how interagency partnerships will benefit all the projects involved 

3 . Develop strategies to help ensure meaningful partnerships through, for example, the formation of interagency 
councils 

4. Identify and anticipate potential obstacles to interagency collaborations and develop strategies to address them 

□ Be aware of programmatic, regulatory barriers 

□ Be aware of different programs' eligibility requirements for participants 

5 . Develop inter- and intrastate coordination strategies for tracking incoming and outgoing families; work to 
develop a continuity of educational services across sites 

□ Inquire about possible state consortia arrangements that may already exist in the area 

□ Inquire about possible database systems that may exist in the state to track migrant families across and within 
states and to maintain and transfer needed records 
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6. CURRICULUM, INSTRUCTION, AND PARTICIPANT 
ASSESSMENT 



Overview 

This chapter reviews steps in developing 
and implementing curriculum for a MEES 
project. Each key component of the MEES 
curriculum — early childhood education, 
parenting education, and adult education — is 
discussed separately. The major issues 
associated with curriculum development and 
implementation, such as instructional strategies 
and assessing participants' progress, are 
described in detail. 

The Migrant Education Even Start 
Curriculum: Three Key 
Components 

The MEES program is based on a three- 
pronged approach to family literacy. 
Recognizing that one of the best predictors of a 
child's success in school is the education level 
of the parent, Even Start programs provide: (1) 
early childhood education to improve children's 
cognitive and social functioning and increase 
their school readiness; (2) parenting education 
to assist parents in supporting the educational 
progress of their children; and (3) adult literacy 
or adult basic education for parents to improve 
their basic skills. Parents and children 
participating in Even Start programs are 
required to spend time learning together because 
the program’s underlying philosophy rests on 
the notion that a two-generational, multifaceted 
approach breaks the cycle of disadvantagement 
more effectively than any single-faceted 
intervention. The model also reflects the belief 
that parents are more motivated to achieve when 
they understand that their own actions can 
determine the well-being of their children. 



Steps to Choosing Curriculum 

1. How to Decide Which Curricular 
Approach to Implement 

Deciding which curricular approach to use in 
the project will depend on the needs of the 
migrant families being served. A needs 
assessment will provide important information 
on participants' language needs, literacy skills, 
and cognitive abilities — data that will help a 
project choose an appropriate curriculum and 
instructional approach. The needs assessment 
will also offer information on the family's 
transportation needs and work schedules, which 
will help project leaders determine whether the 
best mode of service delivery is home-based, 
center-based, or a combination of the two 
approaches. 

2. Where to Find Information about 

Curriculum 

Contact the state or regional MEP offices, 
current MEES program directors, and local 
bilingual teachers to learn about the curriculum 
approaches that they use in their projects and 
classrooms. Also ask local Head Start, Even 
Start, and Migrant Head Start projects about 
their curricular approach, and contact the state 
department of education regarding early 
childhood, parenting, and adult education 
curricula used across the state. Identify the 
curriculum approaches that are being used by 
other Migrant Education projects in the region 
or in other states. In addition, information on 
curricular approaches is presented at local, state, 
and national conferences sponsored by 
education organizations that serve migrant and 
bilingual populations. Many frequently used 
curriculum models are highlighted in this 
chapter. These models are presented as 
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examples only; none are endorsed by the U.S. 
Department of Education. Appendix A provides 
contact information for curriculum resources. 



3. Qualities to Look for in a Curriculum 

MEES curriculum approaches should have 
the following general qualities: 

• Cultural and linguistic relevance. Lessons 
and activities should be available in the 
primary language of the participants and 
appropriate for second-language learners. 
Curriculum materials should be culturally 
relevant as well. 

• Flexibility. A curriculum should be flexible 
enough to adapt to the individual needs of 
the families in the program. 

• A focus on participants' strengths. The 
curriculum should build on the strengths of 
participating children and adults. 

Early Childhood Education 
Curriculum 

Early childhood programs focus on several 
areas, including the development of children’s 
psycho-motor skills, cognitive abilities, and 
communication skills. The health needs of 
children, such as nutrition and immunization, 
are also addressed. 

1. Guidelines for Earlv Childhood Education 
Curriculum 

In their 1 996 position statement on 
developmental^ appropriate practices for early 
childhood programs serving children from birth 
through age eight, the National Association for 
the Education of Young Children (NAEYC) set 
forth nine guidelines for appropriate curriculum 
for young children, including: 



• Curriculum should provide for all areas of a 
child's development: physical, emotional, 
social, linguistic, aesthetic, and cognitive. 

• Curriculum should provide opportunities to 
support children's home culture and language 
while also developing all children's abilities 
to participate in the shared culture of the 
program and the community. 

• Curriculum should include a broad range of 
content across disciplines that is socially 
relevant, intellectually engaging, and 
personally meaningful to children. 

• Curriculum should build upon what children 
already know and are able to do to 
consolidate their learning and to foster their 
acquisition of new concepts and skills. 

• Curriculum should frequently integrate 
across traditional subject-matter divisions to 
help children make meaningful connections 
and to provide opportunities for rich 
conceptual development. 

• Curriculum should promote the development 
of knowledge and understanding, processes 
and skills, as well as the ability to use and 
apply skills for continued learning. 

• Curriculum content should reflect the key 
concepts and tools of inquiry of recognized 
disciplines that are accessible and achievable 
for young children. 

• Curriculum goals should be realistic and 
attainable for most children in the designated 
age range for which they are designed. 

• When used, technology should be physically 
and philosophically integrated in the 
classroom curriculum and teaching. 

2. Examples of Earlv Childhood Curriculum 

Curriculum models for early childhood 

education include: 
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• The High/Scope Preschool Curriculum. 

Developed by the High/Scope Educational 
Research Foundation and used in the 
nationally recognized High/Scope Perry 
Preschool Program, this model emphasizes 
child-initiated, active learning. The 
curriculum builds on children's existing 
strengths by providing "key experiences" in 
nine areas: social relations and initiative, 
creative representation, music and 
movement, language and literacy, 
classification, seriation, number, space, and 
time. 

• The High/Scope K-3 Curriculum. As part 
of the National Follow Through Education 
Project, the High/Scope K-3 Curriculum was 
developed to build on the High/Scope 
Preschool Curriculum. The model focuses 
on active learning through key experiences 
in language, mathematics, science, and 
movement. The curriculum is designed for a 
full school-year program. 

• Montessori Programs. Developed by Maria 
Montesson in the early 1900s, this model 
focuses on active, self-directed learning for 
multi-aged groupings of children. Activities 
promote the development of social skills, 
cognitive skills, emotional growth, and 
physical coordination. A supportive 
classroom atmosphere encourages social 
interaction and cooperative learning. 

• Project P.I.A.G.E.T. (Promoting 
Individual Adaptation Given Experiential 
Transforming). A national Title VII 
bilingual education program, P.I.A.G.E.T. 
serves preschool limited-English-proficient 
students (age 3) and their families. The 
project focuses on increasing English 
language communication, parent 
involvement, and home/school 
communication. Activities can be 
implemented in the home and modeled for 
parents. 

• Kindergarten Individualized Program 
(KIP) An individualized center-based 
program for five-year-olds, KIP combines 



small-group work and individual instruction. 
Teachers work individually with students to 
develop age-appropriate skills. 

Parenting Education Curriculum 

One of the goals of the Even Start program is 
to empower parents to support the educational 
growth of their children. 



" Parents need to hear this over and over: 'Give yourself 
credit for who you are. You know your kids better than 
anyone and don 't let anyone tell you differently . 

— MEES project coordinator 



1. Guidelines for Parenting Education 
Curriculum 

According to Douglas Powell, an expert in 
the field of parenting education, there are five 
ways in which the early family environment 
influences children's school performance 
(Powell, 1995). These five areas constitute 
several parenting dimensions that should be 
addressed by parenting education programs. 
They include: 

• Understanding of child development. 

Children's intellectual competence is 
strengthened when parents view their 
children as active participants in their own 
development, rather than as passive 
recipients of information. 

• Understanding of children's abilities. 

When parents understand their children's 
abilities and interests, they are better able to 
create environments that appropriately 
challenge their children and foster continued 
growth and learning. 

• Parents' teaching strategies. Research 
suggests that the most helpful teaching 
strategies for later school success stimulate 
children's thinking and encourage their 
active involvement in learning. Open-ended 
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questions — in contrast to "yes/no" 
questions — are particularly effective at 
encouraging children's thinking and verbal 
abilities. 

• Early literacy environments. Limiting 
television viewing, modeling good reading 
habits, and providing children with reading 
and writing materials are examples of ways 
to enhance children's reading skills. Parents 
can also contribute directly to their children's 
reading skills by reading to their children, 
asking them questions about the material 
being read, and encouraging conversations 
with them afterwards. 

• Control and discipline. In general, 
attentive, warm, and nonrestrictive parenting 
during the early years of life contributes 
positively to children's intellectual 
development, and the use of direct control 
techniques in teaching and discipline are 
negatively associated with later school- 
related abilities. 

Powell recommends various guidelines for 

implementing a parenting education curriculum, 

including: 

• Discovering where parents are. Effective 
programs probe parents' views of their needs, 
focus on parents' interests and concerns, and 
present new information with sensitivity to 
parents' existing beliefs and practices. 

• Encouraging discussion. Discussion helps 
parents to process new ideas, compare 
different approaches to parenting, reflect on 
their own beliefs and practices, and become 
adept at problem-solving. Discussion may 
also make parents more aware of the support 
and services available to them. 

• Using multiple methods. Effective 
programs are flexible and use multiple 
methods of service delivery to meet the 
needs of different types of parents, including 
offering both home visiting and group-based 
services and providing services at numerous 
locations and times. 



• Maintaining a balanced focus. Parenting 
education programs should maintain a focus 
on parenting, even as they recognize other 
pressing family issues and circumstances. 

2. Examples of Parenting Education 
Curriculum 

• Parents as Teachers (PAT). This program 
uses trained home visitors to provide parents 
with information on child development and 
other activities that they can engage in to 
encourage their children's language, 
intellectual development, and motor and 
social skills. This model also uses group 
meetings to encourage parents to share 
experiences, frustrations, and successes. 
Although the program was originally 
developed for parents of children below age 
three, a new curriculum has recently been 
developed for parents of three- to five-year- 
olds. 

• The Nurturing Program. This program 
teaches parents of children from birth to age 
five strategies for nurturing their children's 
development. Focusing both on parenting 
skills and on parents' personal growth, the 
curriculum is available in both a home-based 
and a group-based format. Another version 
of this curriculum exists for parents of 
children ages four through twelve. 

• AVANCE Parenting Education 
Curriculum. This curriculum, developed in 
Texas to serve at-risk and Latino 
populations, focuses on helping parents to 
understand, accept, and assume their roles as 
their children's first teachers. Designed for 
parents with children from birth to four years 
of age, the curriculum includes units on: the 
physical, social, and emotional needs of 
young children; children's cognitive and 
language development; and self-awareness 
and goal setting for parents. 

• Systematic Training for Effective 
Parenting (STEP). The Early Childhood 
STEP curriculum focuses on communicating 
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with young children, understanding young 
children's behavior, nurturing emotional and 
social development, building self-esteem, 
and providing effective discipline. Parent 
workbooks and complementary videos are 
available in both English and Spanish. 

• The Bowdoin Method. This approach 
includes a series of exercises to help parents 
develop attitudes and skills that will help 
their children succeed in school. The 
exercises include lessons on maintaining 
positive discipline, developing prereading 
skills in children, and using the home 
environment to build children's literacy 
skills. 



3. Parent-Child Interaction Curriculum 

The Even Start legislation calls for an 
integrated approach to the delivery of early 
childhood education, parenting education, and 
adult literacy or basic education. Curriculum 
models for parent/child interaction include: 

• Home Instruction Program for Preschool 
Youngsters (HIPPY). Developed in Israel 
to serve persons with limited formal 
education who are parents of preschool-aged 
children, this program helps parents of three- 
, four-, and five-year-olds to teach their 
children school readiness skills. Parents and 
children together complete weekly activity 
packets, which focus on language 
development, visual and auditory 
discrimination, eye-hand coordination, and 
problem-solving. 

• PACT (Parent and Child Together Time). 

Developed by the National Center for Family 
Literacy, PACT involves regularly 
scheduled, child-led, play- focused 
opportunities for parents and children. 

During PACT time, parents play with their 
children, listen to and leam from their 
children, and observe them as they leam 
through play and communication. 



• Building Bridges. Developed by migrant 
educators from Texas, Building Bridges is a 
home-based program for migrant three-year- 
olds. Its goal is to work with parents to 
provide early childhood educational 
experiences for children in their native 
language. Thematic units focus on the 
development of various skills, including 
communication, psycho-motor skills, and 
cognition. 

• The New Parents as Teachers Project 
(NPAT) is a home-based parenting 
education program; activities help parents 
develop their children's intellectual, 
language, physical and social development 
from birth to age three. 



4. Parent Empowerment Activities; Parents 
as Advocates for Themselves and Their 
Children 

A major goal of the parenting education 
component of Even Start is to enhance parents' 
capacity to become self-sufficient, informed 
advocates for themselves and their children. 
Parent empowerment activities involve, in 
general: 

• Strengthening parents as decisionmakers for 
themselves, their family, and their family 
literacy project 

• Providing parents with the skills and 
information they need to meet their family's 
educational, economic, and health needs 

• Providing experiences and activities to 
enhance parents' personal development 

Examples of activities and strategies to 
develop parents' self-advocacy skills include 
working with Migrant Education Program staff 
and others to: 

• Provide parents with information and 
skills to interact effectively with schools, 
social service agencies, and other 
organizations. Because of limited English 
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language skills and past negative experiences 
with formal institutions, migrant parents may 
feel uncomfortable in organizational settings. 
To strengthen parent skills in this regard, 
provide English language development 
classes; conduct mock parent-teacher or 
parent-personnel conferences; inform parents 
about school enrollment procedures and 
absentee policies; offer assertiveness 
training; train parents in how to fill out 
required school or health forms; give parents 
a directory or documents that list agency 
telephone numbers, addresses, contacts who 
speak their native language, and the forms 
and information that agencies require to 
access services. The Oregon family literacy 
project's Transition to Kindergarten program 
offers several effective practices to help 
parents and children prepare for the 
kindergarten experience. 

Provide families with information and 
support to develop the confidence and 
skills necessary to help their children at 
home with curriculum-related activities, 
decisions, and planning. Give parents 
information and support to increase their 
capacity to assist their children at home; 
inform parents about assessment instruments 
and the related expectations. Provide home 
learning activities that require parent-child 
interaction; involve parents in the process of 
setting goals for their child's educational 
development (Epstein, 1995). 

Provide information to meet family health 

and safety needs. Inform parents about the 
medical records and other paperwork they 
need for health appointments. Hold 
workshops on issues of special concern to 
parents (nutrition, discipline) and 
demonstrate health and safety techniques. 
Show families how to access community 
health, cultural, recreational and other 
services in their area. 



Adult Education Curriculum 

Adult education is often the most 
challenging program component to implement 
because adults have differing educational and 
language skill levels, and appropriate materials 
are often scarce. A typical MEES adult 
education program may include ESL, Adult 
Basic Education, GED preparation, life skills, 
and vocational training. These classes are most 
often delivered through existing organizations, 
such as local community colleges and other 
adult education programs in the area. If an 
existing organization offers an acceptable adult 
education program, then a MEES project may 
be able to work with that organization in order 
to fulfill its adult education component. 



Oregon's Transition 
to Kindergarten Program 

Currently, the Oregon Families First literacy project 
is developing a transition to kindergarten program. 
Its goal is to coordinate with the local public schools 
to help ease the transition of entering kindergarten 
for MEES preschoolers and their parents. The 
program also aims to inform both parents about the 
regular school environment and teachers about the 
migrant families' strengths, needs, and experiences. 
The program is divided into four major components: 
transitioning for parents; transitioning for programs; 
transitioning for children; and transitioning for 
communication. In the transitioning for parents 
component, teachers identify a parent that serves as 
a mentor to the transition project. Monthly parent 
meetings are also sponsored by the project. In the 
transitioning for programs component, project staff 
invite school administrators and kindergarten teachers 
to visit the family literacy project, in addition to 
other activities. The transitioning for children 
component takes the project's five-year-olds (next 
year’s kindergarten students) and their parents to visit 
a school and kindergarten class; students also 
participate in activities with kindergarten students. 
The transitioning for communication component 
focuses on developing strategies to maintain a strong 
line of communication among the project, parents, 
and the school through informational letters, sharing 
meeting minutes, and sending invitations to the 
school to attend project activities. 

Source: Oregon Families First project, internal 

document 
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However, if such resources are not available, the 
following steps and strategies may be helpful in 
developing and implementing adult education 
services: 



1. Review the Project's Needs Assessment 

Projects need to consider adults' education 
levels and compare their literacy in their native 
language and in English. Adults with diverse 
educational levels and literacy skills will come 
to the program. Some adults may be somewhat 
literate in English or in a language other than 
English; others may have low literacy skills. 
Also consider the participants' expectations 
about school, which in many countries is more 
authoritarian than it is in the United States. 
Some students, therefore, may not regard 
learning as a participatory process. Methods 
such as cooperative learning may need to be 
explained and practiced. Finally, projects need 
to recognize that migrant adults attend school 
for various reasons. Some may view school 
only as a place to learn English. Others may 
want to attend classes to receive their GED and 
qualify for higher skilled jobs. Whatever the 
students' reasons for attending school, the 
program curriculum should meet these needs. 

2. Deliver Adult Education Services 

Choosing an appropriate adult education 
program will depend largely on local context, 
including services already available in the 
community, as determined in the project’s needs 
assessment. Possible delivery methods include: 

• Service delivery through existing adult 
education programs. This is the method 
MEES programs most often use; it requires 
staff to work with local organizations and 
other programs, including 
community/junior/vocational colleges, state 
adult education programs, and district-level 
adult education programs, to provide adult 
education instructional services. Because 
this type of collaboration can be an efficient 
way of expanding limited funds, project 



DEFINITIONS 

English as a Second Language (ESL) - Instruction for 
adults who speak a native language other than English, 
with the instruction designed to teach fluency and 
literacy in English. ESL classes are often sorted into 
various levels based on adults' English language 
fluency and literacy skills. 

Adult Basic Education (ABE) - ABE programs 
provide adults with basic educational skills, primarily 
in reading and mathematical literacy. ABE programs 
are often coordinated with GED classes (see below). 

Geueral Education Development (GED) - Adult 
students without a high school diploma often work 
toward a GED. Many programs offer pre-GED classes 
to students without the fundamental skills to study for 
the GED test, as well as specific classes designed to 
help students pass the GED examination. GED tests 
are available in Spanish and English. 



coordinators say that adult education is best 
delivered in this manner. 

— Continue to be an advocate for 

parents . If the choice is made to work 
with an outside organization to provide 
adult education services, continue to 
serve as an advocate for migrant 
parents. Develop agreements for adult 
education service delivery and monitor 
the programs frequently to ensure that 
MEES clients' needs are being served. 

• Hire adult education staff. If collaboration 
with other adult education programs is not 
possible — for example, in remote, rural 
areas — adult education teachers may need to 
be hired and space reserved in which to hold 
programs. If the program is to be home- 
based, identify strategies for delivering adult 
education at home. Remember that good 
preschool or parenting education teachers are 
not necessarily qualified to teach adult 
education and that someone who teaches 
adult basic education may not be qualified to 
teach ESL. Contact Even Start, Head Start, 
other local family literacy programs, and 
district high schools to recruit staff. 
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• A combination of methods. Some MEES 
projects combine adult education with other 
program components. For example: 

— The Louisiana MEES program offers 
parents classes on nutrition as part of 
their adult education time. The Rural 
Agricultural Service often devotes the 
first 30 minutes of class working with 
parents on good nutrition. 

— The Hidalgo Even Start Project in Texas 
includes parenting topics in the ESL 
curriculum, including such topics as 
home-based family literacy and 
effective child-parent communication 
(McCollum & Russo, 1993). 

— The New York Home-based Migrant 
Even Start Project gathers information 
on parenting from magazines and 
newspapers that it uses as literacy 
lessons for adults. 



A Home-based Adult Education Approach 

Adult education services can be delivered through 
various approaches, depending on your populations' 
needs and location. For rural clients spread far apart, a 
home-based approach may prove to be the best choice. 
A self-guided home-study program, however, can be 
another desirable option. For example, New York's 
Giving Rural Adults a Study Program (GRASP) allows 
students to work toward their GED at home without 
attending a class or having a home visitor. 



The final step is to monitor program 
effectiveness and quality. When program 
services, such as adult education or early 
childhood education, are the result of 
partnerships with other organizations in the 
community (or even when they are delivered 
internally), it is important to monitor 
participants' progress toward the identified 
outcomes and evaluate participants’ satisfaction. 
Quick resolution of any problems that arise with 
the coordinating organization is essential. 



Strategies that increase participation in 
adult education and parenting education 
include. 

• Provide incentives for adults to attend 

class. Migrant adults spend long days at 
work, while also trying to raise a family. 
Incentives such as a hot meal can be helpful. 
Financial incentives to attend class are also a 
draw. For example, the Louisiana MEES 
program director obtained a JTPA grant to 
pay adult education participants a stipend 
equal to the prevailing minimum wage for 
time spent attending class. The stipend 
covers transportation and other incidental 
costs and provides encouragement not to 
miss class. 

• Offer transportation and child care. 

These services may be available through an 
outside agency or provided in collaboration 
with other community services. 

• Enforce attendance policies. Some projects 
have developed attendance policies to 
encourage parents to attend and remain 
committed to project activities. 



Tip from the Field 

Ask local school districts whether they can provide 
staff and reserve classroom space for adult education 
classes. In Florida, for example, school districts will 
provide adult education teachers if the project enrolls 
15 full-time adult students. Contact the school district 
regarding its adult education policy early in the 
academic year; be prepared to submit a roster of adult 
participants to district personnel. 



Implementing MEES Curricula 

Most curriculum approaches, such as the 
ones described in the sections above, are based 
on a particular instructional approach. 
Considerations in implementing curricula 
include: 
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• Choice of home-based instruction, center- 
based instruction, or a combination of the 
two approaches. Home-based instruction 
"acknowledges the potency of the parents 
and home in generating family literacy 
skills" (Ward et al., 1993, p. 1.1). The 
home-based approach helps parents see the 
family home as an educational laboratory, a 
place where everyday objects and 
experiences can be used for exciting 
educational activities. Center-based projects 
deliver instruction primarily in a centrally 
located space (e.g., a school, community 
center, or a church) to give parents an 
opportunity to receive feedback from their 
peers and project staff. Parents also can 
socialize and form support networks with 
other participants. A combination approach 
balances instruction provided at the home 
and the project site or center. 

• Selection of developmental^ appropriate 
practices. The concept of developmental 
appropriateness includes two dimensions: 
age appropriateness and individual 
appropriateness. Age-appropriate teaching 
methods "acknowledge the developmental 
characteristics and learning styles of young 
children" (Ward et al., 1993, p. 5.2). 

Practices include conversations with people 
and active involvement with concrete 
objects. Individually appropriate teaching 
methods recognize each child's unique 
capacities and aptitudes; staff observe 
children's progress and use the curriculum to 
build on their abilities and interests (Ward et 
al., 1993, p. 5.2). 

• Use of the home language in instruction. 

Although the ultimate goal of family literacy 
projects is to develop the family's English 
language and literacy skills, selected use of 
the home language is a tool used in many 
projects to develop native language literacy 
en route to English language acquisition. 
(McCollum & Russo, 1993). Using the 
native language allows teachers to convey 
abstract academic concepts to participants, to 
show respect for the families' language and 
culture, and to model the benefits of being 



bilingual (McCollum & Russo, 1993, p. 25). 
For example, in a family literacy project in 
Salem, Oregon, the staff believed that 
maintaining the home language was 
important to the children's academic success. 
Therefore, home visits were conducted by 
bilingual staff and the native language was 
used in some activities. During one home 
visit, for example, a tutor developed the 
child's Spanish vocabulary, as her mother 
practiced conversational English and 
pronunciation (McCollum & Russo, 1993, 
pp. 26-27). 

• A focus on parents as partners and 
teachers. The curriculum approach should 
embrace the concept that parents are their 
child's first and most valuable teachers. 

• A focus on intensity of services. ESEA 
section 1205(4) requires projects to provide 
intensive instructional programs. Although 
the duration of services that any family 
receives is subject to their migration 
patterns, projects should strive to provide 
intensive services for the period that families 
reside in the MEES service area. 

Typical issues that emerge during 
curriculum implementation. Family literacy 
projects confront many issues during curriculum 
implementation. Some of the typical issues that 
MEES staff should be prepared to address 
include: 

• Second language acquisition. It is 

important to inform parents about bilingual 
education and the need to develop native 
language literacy. An Arizona MEES staff 
member suggested holding parent meetings 
on the topic. "Make parents knowledgeable. 
Give them a background on ESL and 
bilingual education so they can understand 
how children learn a second language." 

• Developing parents as first teachers. 

Several project directors said that helping 
parents see themselves as their child's first 
teacher is a major challenge. "Parents may 
think that because they don't have a formal 
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Oregon’s Families First Project: A Combination of Group-home 
and Center-based Instruction 

The Marion Education Service District administers this whole-language, home-based program that serves migrant families 
living in six rural communities in Marion County, Oregon. A former MEES project. Families First has continued its 
original family literacy mission and program design. The program addresses four core areas of services: adult and child 
activities, adult literacy, child development, and parenting education. The theme of all services is the "empowerment of the 
parents of the preschoolers to provide lifelong guidance, support, and advocacy for their own children," according to 
internal documents. 

A unique feature of the Families First program is the use of group home-based instruction for parent and early childhood 
education. The early childhood education component consists of two-hour sessions held three days a week, every other 
week, at host homes. A program van picks up groups of 10 participating children (and their parents, who are welcome to 
join) and takes them to the home of one of the group members, where a teacher and parents work side by side to guide the 
children through prepared activities and supervised play. Classes alternate among different participants' homes; the host 
parent acts as a teacher assistant. 

A typical early childhood session begins with a welcome activity, such as an oral language development activity. The 
group next engages in keen motor activities using puzzles or cubes, followed by a theme-related activity (focusing on 
holidays, seasons, or cultures). After the theme activities the group breaks to eat a snack, which each child brings from 
home. After snack time, the group works on gross motor skills development. The session ends with a story or quiet 
activity. 

The parenting education component consists of center-based classes offered every two weeks on Thursday nights and 
Friday mornings. During the class child care is available, and the children join their parents for activities at the end of the 
class. Parent educators select the content of each class session from a list of subjects identified through parent surveys, and 
discussions on topics range from child development to responding to health problems. One session featured a hands-on 
science experiment in which the teacher modeled higher order questioning, taught parents the scientific concepts behind the 
experiment, and then invited the children to join their parents in conducting the same experiment together. 



education, they can't have an impact on the 
development of their child. The curriculum 
needs to involve parents in a teaching role. . . 
. parents need to see how important their 
presence is." One strategy is to have parents 
write stories about their place of birth and 
cultural heritage. The parents can then read 
the stories to their children. This type of 
parent literacy activity, the staff member 
said, helps parents realize that they offer 
something important to their child's 
educational development. 

• Continuity of educational services. The 

educational services provided for migrant 
families are often cut short or vastly 
inconsistent from site to site across or within 
state or district lines. A major responsibility 
of projects serving migrant populations, 
therefore, is to contact the projects and 
schools in which the families may have been 



previously enrolled to identify the services 
they have received and thus maintain 
continuity of educational services to children 
and parents from site to site. The Michigan 
MEES project, for example, uses the 
Building Bridges curriculum because most of 
the project families migrate through the 
central stream from Texas, where the 
Building Bridges curriculum is used in many 
family literacy projects. 

• Scheduling classes around parents’ work 
schedules. Migrant parents may work long 
hours in the field and be tired when their 
work day is over. Projects must be flexible 
in their delivery of services to accommodate 
parents' full and sometimes unpredictable 
schedules, while at the same time meeting 
the legislative mandate to provide intensive 
instructional programs. 
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Child care and transportation. Parents 
may have difficulty getting to class and 
finding someone to sit with their children. 



These factors, identified in the needs 
assessment, must be addressed to ensure adult 
participation. 



Examples of Curriculum Approaches That Involve Home-based Instruction 



New York State Migrant Literacy Project 

Families who participate in New York's Migrant Home Literacy Program receive 1 8 weekly home visits. In a typical one- 
hour visit: 

• The home visitor briefly reviews the lesson plan with the parent 

• The home visitor answers parents' questions 

• The parent reads a story to the child 

• The parent participates in an activity with the child 

• The home visitor reads or discusses a parenting education article with the parent 

• The parent and home visitor discuss the parent's adult education activities; the home visitor offers encouragement and 
help, as needed 

• The parent and home visitor discuss the visit; the home visitor helps the parent to comment about the visit in writing on 
a weekly planning and summary form 

• The parent and home visitor discuss the lesson for the following week 

• The parent and home visitor complete and sign a weekly planning and summary form 

Source: Ward et al . , 1993, p. 3.12 

Pennsylvania MEES Project 

During a typical home visit, a parent educator from a Pennsylvania MEES project plays age-appropriate learning games 
with children while modeling ways in which parents can help their children learn. For example, the staff member may ask a 
five-year-old child to match cardboard letters to an alphabet written on a banner or to identify letters from ajar of alphabet 
cereal. Although the parent educator leads the games, she encourages the child's mother to participate, demonstrating how 
she can help her child with each task. During the hour-long visit the migrant family and parent educator converse in 
Spanish. When the visit ends, the parent educator provides the family with materials, magazines, and a children's book to 
encourage the parents to remain engaged in their child's learning experiences. 

Source : Levin et al, unpublished manuscript 

California’s First Teacher Project 

California’s First Teacher project uses a curricular approach that is designed to serve three- and four-year-old migrant 
students. Through weekly home visits, a trained home educator uses a one-on-one approach to involve parents in all 
aspects of their child's development. Staff use the participants' native language to stimulate parental involvement and 
strengthen young children's native language literacy skills. Although it teaches many skills, the program emphasizes 18 
specific skills delineated on the Brigance Inventory of Early Development. These skills are associated with psycho-motor, 
cognitive, and social development. Staff also use Montessori teaching methods, which include a focus on the development 
of practical life skills. The project coordinator reports that the Montessori focus on life skills is especially appropriate for 
home-based instruction and materials. 

Weekly home visits, which last approximately one hour, involve demonstrations of teaching techniques and the use of a 
home observation instrument to observe parents interacting with and teaching their child. After the lesson, the home 
educator and parent critique the lesson and discuss the child's progress. 
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Making Home Visits to Implement a MEES Curriculum: Steps and Strategies 



1 . Set up a day and time for weekly home visits 

2. Prepare materials for visit: 

• family files/background information 

• curriculum materials (paper, pencils, glue, scissors) and lessons 

• ’’while-you-were-ouf' notes to use if parents are not home 

3. At the beginning of the home visit, set a positive tone. Greet families; be patient, be friendly, and don’t get down to 
business right away; put parents at ease 

4. Review the purpose and describe the activities of that day’s home visit 

5. Walk the parents through the task: 

• demonstrate the task; model behaviors 

• observe parent and/or child working on tasks; observe parent-child interactions 

• offer feedback on their performance; provide constructive and positive critiques 

• ask parents to critique the lesson; does it develop useful skills? 

• encourage parents to share their needs and goals for parent and early childhood activities 

6 . Close the visit on a positive note; leave lessons for families to practice at home; remind them of the next scheduled visit: 

• do not stay too long; remember to interact cordially 

• thank parents for their time 

7. Record home visit observations and the activities that were conducted on home-visitation logs or forms 



• Finding appropriate, high-quality 
materials. Finding materials can be 
challenging, especially in Spanish. The 
project should provide families with high- 
quality materials that are relevant to their 
lives. (See Appendix A for resources for 
identifying appropriate curriculum 
materials.) 



Assessment of Participant Progress 

What should be assessed? Assessments 
should measure the progress parents/adults and 
children have made throughout the program. 
Base assessments on project goals and expected 
outcomes. Typical areas to assess include 
literacy development; physical, emotional, and 
cognitive skills; and parent-child interactions. 

When should assessment occur? 

Participant assessments should take place as 



soon as parents and children are enrolled (pre- 
assessment within the first week or month), 
during the course of the project, and when 
project activities for that session come to a close 
(post-assessment). A period of at least three 
months of intervention is recommended 
between pre- and post-tests. Ongoing 
assessments will help chart the families' 
progress throughout the program, allowing for 
midcourse changes if needed. To avoid 
duplicating testing, check to see if recent test 
results are available before pre-testing new 
families; some incoming families may recently 
have been tested if they were involved in a 
MEES or similar project at their last location. 

Assessment instruments. Numerous 
assessment instruments exist to measure a 
family's progress throughout the literacy project. 
For children, projects often use the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT), or "child 
development checklists" or "preschool 
performance monitor" forms that ask the 
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assessor to indicate a child's skill level on 
various activities, such as identifying colors, 
recognizing number symbols, and displaying 
finger and hand coordination. To assess adult 
literacy skills, some MEES projects use the 
Comprehensive Adult Student Assessment 
System (CASAS), the Test of Adult Basic 
Education (TABE), the Language Assessment 
Scales (LAS), or the Student Oral Language 
Observation Matrix (SOLOM). These are 
commercially available tests that rank adults in 
progressively proficient categories from non- 
English-speaking to fluent in English. 

Checklists and monitoring instruments also exist 
to assess parenting skills, such as the parent's 
ability to read to their children. (Sample pre- 
assessment forms for children and parents are 
included in Appendix B of this Resource 
Guide.) Project staff should also identify the 
assessments that may be required as part of the 
Even Start national evaluation in order to avoid 
over-testing or duplicating assessment efforts. 

Literacy development of parents and children 
should be documented by a combination of 
relevant information, including anecdotal 
records and observations by teachers or parents 
over time. Standardized tests can effectively 
illustrate how adults and children are 
performing compared with other similar 
learners; however, MEES directors report that 
such tests are inappropriate for evaluating 
participants' progress in the early childhood or 
parenting components of the program. As a 
result, staff members from many MEES 
projects, along with staff from other family 
literacy projects, have devised their own internal 
assessment instruments to help them monitor 
children's and parents' attainment of literacy 
skills. For example, projects that implement a 
home-based approach use home-observation 
instruments to gauge parent- and child-skill 
levels. The New York MEES project has 
developed a preschool literacy assessment that 
uses whole language activities to measure a 
variety of skill areas, such as a child's initial 
book behaviors (i.e., turns pages, looks at the 
book without prompting). The New York 
project also developed a parent-child interaction 
self-assessment instrument (see Appendix B) 



that assesses parents' attitudes and behaviors 
with respect to their child's literacy 
development. 

How to identify quality assessments. When 
selecting an externally developed assessment 
instrument, look for the following qualities: 

• The assessment should be short, clear, and 
concise 

• It should provide information on grade 
placement 

• It should describe the type of training that 
staff members need to administer the test; 
moreover, it should provide training 
materials 

• The assessment should be pilot-tested and 
normed on a population that is similar, 
especially with respect to language, to those 
whom the project serves 

• The assessment should include pre- and post- 
assessments, or parallel forms — two 
different tests that measure the same 
information; pre- and post-assessments 
should be designed appropriately to measure 
growth 

• The assessment should be able to be scored 
locally by project staff 

• The assessment results should be easy to 
interpret 

Typical problems that emerge when 
assessing migrant populations. 

• Parents' anxiety over testing. Because of 
past negative experiences with school, 
migrant adults may manifest severe test 
anxiety. Let adults know up front that 
assessment is a part of the program, and 
make them aware of the goals of the 
assessment. Anticipate that some adults may 
refuse to participate in a MEES program 
because of their fear of testing, and be 
prepared to allay fears as much as possible. 
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Selecting Language 
Assessment Instruments 

Consider using the CASAS-ESL Form 10 
rather than the regular CASAS instrument to 
measure language development. The regular 
CASAS instrument involves a large amount of 
written text and assumes advanced proficiency 
in English reading skills, which is often the last 
and most difficult skill that second-language 
learners acquire. The CASAS-ESL Form 10 
uses more visuals in the reading and 
comprehension assessments, and it includes an 
audiotape to measure comprehension and oral 
language development. 



• Transiency. Because of their mobile 
lifestyle, migrant parents often leave a 
project before they have been administered 
an exit or a mid-course assessment. The 
challenge is, therefore, to keep track of 
families' plans and mobility patterns to 
ensure that families are assessed before they 
leave the project. Publicize testing 
information. Circulate posters to announce 
testing dates and remind parents through 
one-on-one conversations and personal notes 
about upcoming assessment deadlines. 

• Home-base testing. The family home can 
often be a noisy and distracting place to 
conduct an assessment. If this is the only 
place where project participants can take the 
test, try to travel in teams of two so that one 
staff member can administer the test while 
the other occupies other family members in 
the home. Bring a bag of toys, books, 
magazines, and other activities to occupy 
those individuals in the home who are not 
taking the test. 

Assign a staff member to be the project's 
assessment coordinator. Because assessment is 
a particularly difficult task in projects serving 
migrant families, assign a staff member to serve 
as the assessment coordinator. This person’s 
responsibilities might include selecting, 
ordering, and/or developing assessment 
instruments, training staff on assessment, and 
directing the administration of all assessments. 



Examples of Family Literacy Projects 
That Use Authentic Assessments 

• In 1995, Pennsylvania's Migrant Education 
Program initiated its first portfolio assessment 
program, which the MEES project currently uses. 
The portfolio consists of a collection of student 
work, a reflection on a selection of student work, 
and a projection that describes the students' goals 
or purposes. The program reports that the portfolio 
assessment provides a more comprehensive and 
accurate picture of the child's written and/or spoken 
English language and language development 
process than do more traditional standardized 
assessments. 

• A family literacy project in Salem, Oregon, uses 
locally adapted measures to assess participants' 
literacy growth. These measures include 
observation checklists, participant self-assessments, 
and journals. To determine achievement gains, the 
project developed its own criteria-referenced test, 
along with "perceived change" interview guides 
and parent-child literacy behavior checklists 
adapted from SEA instruments (McCollum & 
Russo, 1993, p. 31). 

• The New York MEES project developed a criteria- 
referenced preschool literacy assessment that 
measures emergent literacy among two- to five- 
year-olds. The developmentally appropriate 
instrument, available in Spanish and English, takes 
children through activities based on The Very 
Hungry Caterpillar , a children's story. The project 
director developed the assessment in consultation 
with experts on early childhood education, migrant 
education, and assessment. The assessment 
requires only the story, writing instruments, the 
assessment form, and a set of picture 

cards — making it easy for staff to use in home 
visits. Staff administer the assessment in a game- 
like, comfortable atmosphere. Other stories may be 
added to the assessment so that the same story is 
not repeated as the child progresses through the 
MEES project. (See Appendix B for sample 
instrument.) 
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Data Collected during Home Visits 
Help Assess Family 
and Individual Progress 

The Arkansas MEES project coordinator developed a home visit activities log used by home visitors during each visit. The 
coordinator summarizes the sheets each month, creating an ongoing record of each family's progress and problems, along 
with an overall picture of the program. The forms also provide the coordinator with a basis to interpret evaluation data. For 
example, if progress falls below the expected level, the forms may show extreme family circumstances that precipitated the 
situation. 
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Curriculum, Instruction, and Participant Assessment: A Checklist 



1 . Choose the curricular approaches that are to be implemented for each portion of the program 

□ Use needs assessment information to determine the appropriate curriculum for the project's participants 

□ Decide if and how the curriculum should be adapted to meet the participants' unique needs 

2. Decide how to implement the curriculum 

□ Decide on the best strategy and pedagogy to meet participants’ needs 

□ Decide how services should be delivered (e.g., home-based, center-based, or combination center- and home- 
based) 

□ Identify and train teachers on the curriculum and pedagogical methods 

□ Consider the typical issues that might emerge during curriculum implementation; determine how the staff might 
address these issues 

3. Decide how participants' progress will be assessed 

□ Decide on skills to be assessed, when assessments will occur, and what assessment instruments the project will 
use 
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7. PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



Overview 

The staff of MEES projects require training 
to develop the necessary skills to implement 
early childhood, parenting, and adult education; 
meet social service needs; promote a holistic 
approach to family literacy; and understand the 
migrant family experience. Therefore, 
continuous, high-quality professional 
development is vital (and required by section 
1205(5) of ESEA) to maintaining an effective 
Snd successful MEES project. This chapter 
reviews basic steps in the provision of 
professional development, including preservice 
and inservice topics for each of the various 
program components. 

Steps to Designing Professional 
Development 

1. How Should the Project Decide Which 
Professional Development Topics to 
Address? 

Before choosing topics for professional 
development, assess staff members' needs, 
interests, strengths, and weaknesses with respect 
to migrant education and family literacy. By 
listening to staff members and learning about 
their needs, project directors can determine what 
topics to address and how best to structure 
professional development activities. The 
decision about which topics to address through 
staff development should reflect the assessment 
of the needs of the migrant families that the 
project serves. 

2. When Should the Project Conduct 
Professional Development? 

Continual professional development 
experiences are essential to program success. 

To be effective, staff members must remain 



informed about new issues, ideas, and methods 
concerning the delivery of educational and 
social services to migrant and mobile 
populations. In addition, shared planning time 
should occur for all staff regularly. 

Collaborative planning time allows project staff 
to share ideas and resources and to discuss 
curriculum development, individual family 
cases, and parent involvement. Collaborative 
planning time should be built into the project's 
regular schedule, not simply added sporadically 
as the need arises. 

Professional development for new staff is 
particularly important. New staff should receive 
a full orientation to the program's philosophy, 
along with the project's goals and activities. 
Orientation for staff should also address cultural 
and linguistic diversity and review migrant 
family needs and mobile lifestyles. Consider 
providing new staff members with mentors 
(veteran staff) who can offer guidance and 
answer questions. 

3. Who Should Conduct Professional 

Development? 

Tap into the professional development 
opportunities provided by the project's 
interagency partners — Migrant Education 
Programs, Head Start, Migrant Head Start, Even 
Start, Title I, Part A programs, school districts, 
and social service agencies. Contact the 
programs and agencies in the area to inquire 
about staff development activities. Project 
coordinators also recommend contacting the 
National Center for Family Literacy to learn 
about their staff training sessions, which include 
workshops on integrating the components of 
family literacy programs and parent-child 
interaction. In addition, project coordinators, 
parents, and other qualified personnel can serve 
as staff trainers. 
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Professional Development Opportunities: 
Developing Career Ladder Programs 

Several project coordinators report that most MEES 
staff members are not credential ed specialists in either 
early childhood development or adult education, 
although many have relevant experiences. Several 
MEES projects are therefore considering the 
development of a career ladder program for their staff 
For example, the Region II MEES project in Northern 
California is working with the local and state 
agencies, as well as the state's credentialing office, to 
develop a program that allows paraprofessiorials to 
enroll in local junior colleges to receive a preschool 
certification. After they receive the certification, the 
paraprofessionals can enroll in a four-year institution, 
receive a B.A., and enter a teacher credentialing 
program. One goal of this program is to increase the 
number of bilingual-credentialed teachers in the state 
of California. In addition, the career ladder program 
will serve as a continuous source of professional 
training for MEES staff 



• Involving parents in project design, 
implementation, and evaluation 

2. Identification and Recruitment 

Key professional development topics 
include: 

• Project and participant eligibility 
requirements 

• Recruitment procedures; completing 
required recruitment intake forms; making 
referrals to social service agencies 

• Communication skills — speaking and 
listening 

• Cultural sensitivity and awareness 

• Strategies for tracking incoming and 
outgoing migrant families 

• Using database tracking systems 

• Safety precautions 



Topics for Professional 
Development 

A brief list of topics offered by practitioners 
and depicted in the literature on migrant 
education and family literacy is provided below. 
These topics cover the following major project 
areas: project design and implementation; 
identification and recruitment; interagency 
coordination; and curriculum, instruction and 
participant assessment (adult, early childhood, 
and parenting education); and project 
evaluation. 



1. Project Design and Implementation 

Major professional development topics 
include: 

• Conducting a needs assessment 

• MEES program/family literacy philosophy 

• Understanding the migrant population to be 
served 

• Developing a project management plan using 
evaluation as a management tool 



3. Interagency Coordination 

Key professional development topics in this 
area include: 

• The goal of interagency collaboration 

• Identifying potential partners among services 
available in the region 

• Developing and sustaining interagency 
partnerships 

• Procedures and required forms for 
interagency referrals and coordination 



4. Curriculum. Instruction, and Participant 

Assessment 

Professional development in curricula and 
instruction must cover the three Even Start 
components — early childhood, parenting, and 
adult education. However, because adult 
education services are often provided by outside 
organizations such as community colleges, 
MEES staff may not be required to provide 
training in this area. Overarching topics of 
importance for professional development in 
curriculum and instruction include: (1) cultural 
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awareness and sensitivity; (2) techniques for 
successful communication; (3) a strengths-based 
approach to instruction; and (4) techniques for 
conducting home visits and providing home- 
based instructional services. Key professional 
development topics for the three program 
components and participant assessment are 
listed below. 

Early childhood education 

• Child development (psycho-motor and 
cognitive development) 

• Native language instruction; second- 
language acquisition and instruction 

• The early childhood curriculum and 
instructional approach used by the project 

• Instructional methods such as cooperative 
learning, thematic instruction, and emergent 
literacy 

• Developing and using culturally, 
linguistically, and developmentally 
appropriate curricula and instruction 

Parenting education 

• The parenting education curriculum 
approach used by the project 

• Adult learning theory 

• Parents as teachers and partners in their 
child’s education 

• Strategies for parent empowerment 

• Culturally and linguistically appropriate 
curricula 

Adult education 

Adult learning theory 
Curriculum activities; teaching materials 
ESL; bilingual instruction; using the home 
language in instruction 
Awareness of migrant lifestyles and parents' 
work responsibilities 

Participant assessment 

Authentic assessments (e.g., portfolio 
assessments and other qualitative methods 
for assessing participants) 



• Externally developed pre- and post- 
assessment instruments that measure literacy 
behaviors, such as CASAS or other 
instruments developed by the project to 
measure literacy skills 

• Establishing rapport between tester and test- 
taker; tips for lowering parent and child test- 
taking anxiety 

• Interpreting test results 

• Assessing linguistically diverse populations; 
and issues that emerge when testing migrant 
and highly mobile families 

• Organizing test results so that they are easily 
transportable when families move 



Professional Development 
in a Literacy Project 
Serving Migrant Families 

In a former MEES project in Arizona, each staff 
member received an average of 100 hours per year in 
staff development. Before participants arrived for the 
school year, project staff spent a week discussing 
curriculum, scheduling, and topics for staff 
development. Throughout the year, staff participated 
in various training experiences, such as listening to 
guest speakers from the community, visiting other 
MEES or family literacy projects in the area, 
participating in joint training sessions with other local 
school districts, and attending workshops conducted by 
the state department of education. The project also 
organized a staff field trip to migrant families' 
worksites to enhance their understanding of migrant 
working conditions. The staff reported that this 
experience helped them understand the high demands 
placed on migrant parents and how difficult it is for 
parents to find the energy to attend evening classes or 
center-based activities. The staff also sponsored a field 
trip to a few schools in Mexico to introduce American- 
trained staff to the previous educational experiences of 
migrant families. 

Source : Levin et al.( unpublished manuscript) 



5. Project Evaluation 

If possible, staff development on project 
evaluation should be a collaborative process that 
includes the project evaluator. Key staff 
development topics include: 
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• Project evaluation as a continuous process 

• Evaluation as a project management tool 

• Setting goals, desired outcomes, and 
indicators of progress 

• Outlining activities and strategies to meet 
target results 

• Data collection and analysis; data sources; 
organizing data/record keeping systems 

• Using data to modify and improve the 
project 
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Curriculum, Instruction, and Participant Assessment: A Checklist 



1 . Choose the curricular approaches that are to be implemented for each portion of the program 

□ Use needs assessment information to determine the appropriate curriculum for the project's participants 

□ Decide if and how the curriculum should be adapted to meet the participants’ unique needs 

2. Decide how to implement the curriculum 

□ Decide on the best strategy and pedagogy to meet participants’ needs 

□ Decide how services should be delivered (e,g., home-based, center-based, or combination center- and home- 
based) 

□ Identify and train teachers on the curriculum and pedagogical methods 

□ Consider the typical issues that might emerge during curriculum implementation, determine how the staff might 
address these issues 

3. Decide how participants’ progress will be assessed 

□ Decide on skills to be assessed, when assessments will occur, and what assessment instruments the project will 
use 
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8. PROJECT EVALUATION 



Overview 

This chapter reviews the steps in designing 
and conducting a project evaluation. Ideally, 
this evaluation is a collaborative process in 
which the program staff and the external 
evaluator required by ESEA section 1205(10) 
work together to examine program processes 
and progress toward project goals. As noted 
earlier in this Resource Guide, if possible, the 
project evaluation should also be aligned with 
the requirements of the national evaluation of 
Even Start. This chapter reviews the major 
issues involved in evaluating services for 
migrant families, along with strategies and ideas 
for project evaluation, including qualities to 
look for when identifying external evaluators. 
Note that this chapter focuses on designing the 
overall evaluation of the project; the assessment 
of individual participants’ progress — an integral 
part of the success of the project — is discussed 
in Chapter 6, ’’Curriculum, Instruction, and 
Participant Assessment.” 



Steps in Project Evaluation 

A continuous evaluation plan, designed early 
in the project application and development 
phase, helps set project goals, anticipated 
results, objectives, activities to meet those 
goals, and indicators to monitor progress toward 
anticipated results. In this way, a project 
evaluation plan serves as a management tool to 
help structure and monitor the program and 
inform continuous program improvement 
efforts. The evaluation should also provide 
clear data on program effectiveness to help the 
project show the value of its services to current 
and potential funders (this is particularly 
important for projects nearing their final year of 
eligibility for MEES funds). 

Evaluating projects serving migrant and 
mobile populations is especially challenging. 



Because the number and types of families being 
served is always shifting, it may be necessary to 
revise the evaluation plan to modify project 
activities and anticipated results. With this 
caveat in mind, the following step-by-step guide 
to designing a continuous project evaluation 
system is presented below. 

1. When Should the Evaluation Process 

Start? 

Evaluation should begin at the earliest stages 
of project development. The federal notice 
inviting applications for new MEES awards 
states that applications will be reviewed to 
determine the quality of the evaluation plan for 
the project. Beginning the evaluation process 
early will also help project staff to develop local 
project goals and a long-term management plan. 
Evaluation activities should continue on an 
ongoing basis to monitor the project’s progress 
and provide feedback for necessary 
modifications. 



The National Evaluation 
of the Even Start Program 

The MEES program grant requires all MEES projects 
to participate in the national evaluation of the Even 
Start program. All projects are responsible for keeping 
records on participants and project activities and for 
completing data collection activities annually. The 
reports are submitted through an automated system or 
by using machine-readable forms. Grantees must 
cooperate with ED's initiative by adopting a local 
evaluation that is consistent with the national 
evaluation, if possible. The national evaluation is 
required under section 1209 of the ESEA. 



The first step in beginning the evaluation 
process is to select an independent project 
evaluator, as required by ESEA section 
1205(10). Qualities to look for in an evaluator 
include: 
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Evaluation Principles 



Making Information Work for You: A Guide for Collecting Good Information and Using It to Improve Comprehensive 
Strategies for Children, Families, and Communities (1997) offers the following suggestions to help build quality, credibility, 
and relevance into an evaluation: (pp. 6-7). 

Engage the community. Encouraging the participation of all stakeholders in the community is critically important. 
Recognize that all groups, especially parents and teachers, have valuable experiences to bring to the project and deserve a 
voice in determining the project's goals, strategies, and measures of success. Also, community participation will help in 
building support for any collaborative efforts. Enlist as many groups as possible, from both the public and private 
sectors, so that every possible community resource is used to its fullest potential. 

Pay attention to community context Understanding the community and its condition is vitally important. The project 
should address and be responsive to the specific needs, strengths, and resources of the community. Monitor events and 
trends in the community that will affect the project. 

Use varied perspectives. Although the primary objective of the project is to improve results for migrant children and 
families, it is important to examine the project from multiple perspectives to develop a more comprehensive picture of its 
strengths and weaknesses. For example, it might be useful to track results for many different levels of impact — on the 
child, family, community, and system. This multi-dimensional analysis will help the project to target services more 
precisely and respond to various needs more efficiently. 

Gather several types of information. Collect both quantitative (numerical) and qualitative (descriptive) data. As 
information needs change in the course of implementing the project, it will be easier to obtain the information needed if 
procedures for producing different types of data are built in. 

Remain flexible. Communities are diverse and dynamic; as new information indicates changes in conditions and 
resources, modify the goals and strategies of both the project and evaluation plan. 



• An understanding of the migrant population 
and how mobility issues may affect the 
evaluation 

• A locally based evaluator who can meet 
face-to-face with project staff throughout the 
evaluation process 

• A flexible time schedule to accommodate 
migrant work schedules and mobility 
patterns 

• Openness to working with project staff and 
meeting with all parties involved in the 
project to design and implement the 
evaluation 

To identify outside evaluators, contact local 
colleges to identify faculty who can serve as 
evaluators or consultants to help develop an 
evaluation plan. In addition, contact other 
projects serving similar populations (Even Start, 
Head Start, Migrant Head Start) to inquire about 
the external evaluators they use. 



2. Who Is Involved In Designing and 

Conducting the Project Evaluation? 

The project evaluation plan should be an 
inclusive process. Project coordinators 
recommend involving all relevant stakeholders 
in the program (e.g., parents, interagency and 
school partners, project staff members, 
parent/guardians, and community residents) to 
gather input on project goals, activities, and 
indicators to measure progress. A project 
coordinator in Michigan strongly suggests that 
the project's evaluation plan be communicated 
to all parties at the very beginning of the project 
and throughout implementation: "Staff need to 
know from the get-go what data they need to be 
gathering. You need to communicate exactly 
what will be looked at. The worst thing is to 
spring it on [staff] at the end. If you do this, 
then [staff] will have to reconstruct information, 
and you will not get an accurate picture." 
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3. What Are the Evaluation Stages? 

Migrant education manuals and other 
evaluation guidebooks offer helpful step-by-step 
strategies for designing and implementing 
various stages of project evaluation. Below, a 
brief review is provided of the stages discussed 
in two useful guidebooks, Options and 
Resources for Achieving Credit Accrual for 
Secondary-aged Migrant Youth: Evaluation 
Procedures (1994), and Making Information 
Work for You : A Guide for Collecting Good 
Information and Using It to Improve 
Comprehensive Strategies for Children , 

Families , and Communities (1997). 

• Stage 1: Setting local project goals and 
desired outcomes. Working with the 
independent evaluator and all of the relevant 
parties involved in the project, develop broad 
goal statements for the overall project and 
the specific components (e.g., identification 
and recruitment; interagency coordination; 
curriculum, instruction, and assessment; and 
staff development). Information gathered 
from a needs assessment of the target 
population will help identify local project 
goals. In addition, consider the following 
questions: ’’Where are we in relation to 
where we want to be?” and "What is the 
project capable of achieving given the 
current level of formal and informal 
supports?" (Wagner et al., 1997, p. 12). 
Addressing these question will also help 
determine reasonable target results for each 



The Options and Resources (1994) evaluation guide 
recommends using the acronym, "GOST," to develop 
goals and desired outcomes: 

G - Does the goal state what is to be accomplished? 
O - Does an outcome indicator statement describe 
what will be used to measure success? 

S - Is there a standard or performance level that 
describes the level of success that will 
demonstrate substantial progress toward 
meeting the goal? 

T - Is the time frame mentioned during which the 
program will be carried out and its success 
measured? 



goal. Desired outcomes should reflect long- 
term measurable objectives that are 
understandable and realistic. The Options 
and Resources (1994) evaluation manual 
suggests that desired outcomes should meet 
the following test: 

(1) Is the desired outcome important to the 
success of the program? 

(2) Is the desired outcome challenging, yet 
attainable? 

(3) Can the information needed to assess 
the desired outcome be easily gathered, 
analyzed, and reported? (p. 5). 

Stage 2: Outline strategies and activities 
to achieve desired outcomes. For each 
goal, identify the activities that will be 
implemented to accomplish the desired 
outcome. Activities and strategies should be 
identified and developed in a logical, 
coherent sequence; for each desired 
outcome, make sure you can explain how 
and why the strategies you choose will 
accomplish the result you seek (Wagner et 
al., 1997, p. 18-19). The result of stage two 
should lead to a "road map" that outlines the 
steps that will be taken to reach each desired 
outcome. 

Stage 3: Establish indicators of progress. 

Indicators used for a program’s evaluation 
should be aligned with indicators specified in 
the national evaluation of the Even Start 
program. In developing an evaluation plan, 
the project could use the road map developed 
above to select indicators of progress. The 
progress indicators should measure whether 
the activities and strategies are leading to 
desired results. Progress indicators might 
involve either an increase in the number of 
parents involved in project and early 
childhood education activities or a rise in the 
literacy rates for adults and children. 

Stage 4: Collect and document data. The 

Options and Resources (1994) evaluation 
manual suggests four basic sources of data 
on project activities and outcomes: (1) 
project records (e.g., teacher activity logs, 
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participant files, assessment records, 
interagency coordination forms); (2) staff self- 
reports (e.g., weekly or monthly reports on 
project activities); (3) observations of project 
activities (e.g., home observations); and (4) 
surveys and questionnaires of parents, 
kindergarten teachers, and/or interagency 
partners. 

• Stage 5: Analyze and use information. The 

analysis of the data collected is typically 
conducted by the independent evaluator. The 
first step in data analysis is to summarize the 
quantitative data, either on a computer or by 
hand tally. Qualitative data (e.g., interviews) 
will need to be reviewed to identify themes and 
patterns. Once the evaluation data are 
compiled and analyzed, project stakeholders 
and the independent evaluator should work 
together to develop a plan to identify ways to 
modify program activities and revise the 
evaluation approach as needed. It is especially 
important to share evaluation data with parents, 
staff members, interagency partners, and 
appropriate community members so that all 
parties have an equal voice in modifying and 
improving the project. Evaluation data should 
also be shared with current and potential 
funders. 



Even Start Quality Indicators 

To assist Even Start projects in their efforts to implement 
high-quality programs, RMC Research Corporation’s Guide 
to Quality Even Start Family Literacy Programs ( 1995) 
outlines quality indicators for Even Start projects in ten key 
areas; (1) integration of components; (2) collaboration; (3) 
recruitment; (4) parent-child interactions and parenting 
education; (5) home visiting; (6) adult education/adult 
literacy; (7) early childhood program settings; (8) retention 
of families; (9) transitions; and (10) staff development. 
Quality indicators in each of these areas describe conditions 
associated with high-quality programs, as determined 
through theory, research, and practice. In addition, each 
topic area includes indicators of possible problems and 
snapshot descriptions of how the quality indicators can be 
implemented in practice. The guide also includes a program 
self-assessment tool based on the quality indicators. 
Although the authors note that some of the quality 
considerations may not apply or may apply very differently 
to programs serving special populations, such as MEES 
programs, the guide can still be a very useful tool. RMC 
Research Corporation is currently developing a special 
quality indicators guide for MEES programs. 



Organizing Project Data 

The Options and Resources (1994) evaluation manual 
recommends setting up forms and files when the 
project first begins. "The use of a three-ring binder to 
store information on each evaluation topic (i.e., 
curriculum, staff development) will help organize the 
data and keep the information readily available” (p. 1). 
Project coordinators also suggest developing some type 
of recordkeeping system to organize incoming data. 



Continuous Improvement: 

Using Evaluation Data to 
Improve Project Operations 

The Arkansas MEES project hired outside researchers 
from a local university to develop a computer program 
that allows ongoing information gathering on project 
implementation and effects. Using the national 
evaluation guidelines and local project goals and 
objectives, the researchers designed a program that 
includes eight major files: family-child-adult 
information (intake data); adult testing data; child 
testing data; family mobility/transfer information; 
home visit reports; interagency coordination 
information; staff development activities; and in-kind 
contributions. Every week, staff members enter 
information into each file's question set. The computer 
program runs from January 1 st to December 3 1 st. 
Researchers collect information throughout the year 
and write an annual report in February. 

The project director notes that information collected 
from the evaluations has been used regularly for project 
improvements. For example, an early evaluation 
revealed that the project’s source of data — anecdotal 
records — were difficult to interpret, manage, and 
categorize. By themselves, the anecdotal records 
provided little useful information on family literacy 
development. Based on this evaluative information, 
the project staff decided to add a home screening 
questionnaire as a data collection tool. The screening 
instrument lists factors within a home environment that 
are related to a child's growth and development. The 
questionnaire is given to parents upon enrolling in the 
project and at the end of the project year (see Appendix 
B for a sample home screening instrument). 
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Project Evaluation: A Checklist 



1 . Start the evaluation process at the earliest stages of project development 

□ Select an external evaluator 

□ Use the evaluation process to help develop project goals and a long-term management plan 

□ Develop an evaluation plan that monitors the project’s progress toward goals and provides information for necessary 
refinements 

2. Collaborate and coordinate with other interagency and community partners 

□ Ask relevant stakeholders for their suggestions about the evaluation plan 

3 . Review and use steps to designing and implementing a continuous evaluation approach as a guide to the process 

0 Set local project goals and determine desired outcomes 

□ Outline strategies and activities to achieve desired outcomes 

□ Establish indicators of progress 

□ Collect and document data 

□ Analyze and use evaluation information 
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9. CONCLUSION 



The purpose of this Resource Guide has 
been to offer basic tips and step-by-step 
strategies for individuals who are interested in 
developing or enhancing a Migrant Education 
Even Start project. With the information and 
ideas presented here, the readers of this how-to 
manual will be able to anticipate and manage 
the issues that typically arise during the 
development and operation of projects serving 
migrant and mobile families. Below, a 
summary is provided of some of the major ideas 
and strategies presented in Chapters 2 through 8. 

• Chapter 2: Getting Started. Starting a 
MEES project, or one based on such an 
approach, begins when an applicant first 
considers the idea and then actually decides 
to apply for funds. Important steps in the 
project application process include learning 
about the MEES program and overall family 
literacy philosophy, designing a project 
around the needs of families who are likely 
to participate, and learning about and 
completing basic application requirements. 

It is also essential to identify interagency 
partners and other sources of funding to 
provide additional supports and services to 
help start and implement the project. 

• Chapter 3: Project Design and 
Management. Conducting a needs 
assessment of the migrant families served by 
the project is perhaps the most important 
element of project design. Needs assessment 
information will determine the design of all 
project components, including the selection 
of project goals and the development of a 
long-term management plan. Key 
management issues include staffing the 
project, establishing a budget, and involving 
parents in project design and ongoing 
operations. 

• Chapter 4: Identification and 
Recruitment. I&R is a challenging task for 



projects serving mobile families. To 
identify, recruit, and gather important 
information on family needs, work together 
with other programs serving migrant families 
(e.g., Migrant Education Program, Migrant 
Head Start, Even Start) to share recruiting 
personnel. Also collaborate with schools and 
other organizations that serve migrants to 
identify and keep track of project 
participants. 

• Chapter 5: Interagency Coordination. 

Collaborating with other agencies and 
programs targeting similar populations is the 
signature issue of a MEES project. Establish 
partnerships with other agencies and 
programs to secure additional funding, 
materials, staff, professional development, 
identification and recruitment referrals, and 
assistance with project evaluation. 
Coordinating with other MEES projects and 
federal programs serving migrants within 
and across states also helps to provide a 
continuous flow of services to migrant 
families as they move from site to site. 

• Chapter 6: Curriculum, Instruction, and 
Participant Assessment. Deciding the type 
of curriculum approach and instructional 
strategies to use in a MEES project will 
depend heavily on the needs (e.g., language, 
literacy, cognitive, parenting needs) of the 
families being served. Qualities to look for 
in a curriculum approach include cultural 
and linguistic relevance, a focus on parents 
as teachers, and flexibility to adapt to 
individual needs. Assessing the academic 
progress of most migrants is especially 
challenging because they often move before 
a required assessment can be administered. 
One way to help ensure that families are 
assessed properly is to hire an assessment 
coordinator to stay on top of assessment 
deadlines. It is also important to select 
assessments that offer a comprehensive and 
accurate picture of the cognitive and 
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linguistic development of second language 
learners. 

• Chapter 7 : Professional Development. 

Continuous, high-quality professional 
development is vital to maintaining an 
effective MEES project. Project staff require 
skills and up-to-date information in many 
areas, such as curriculum and instruction, 
family literacy, and evaluation. An 
assessment of staff needs will help a project 
to determine topics for professional 
development. Tap into professional 
development opportunities offered by 
interagency partners. 

• Chapter 8: Project Evaluation. A plan to 
continually evaluate the project's overall 
progress (as opposed to participant 
assessment reviewed in Chapter 6) should be 
developed early in the project application 
and development stage. The first step in this 
process is to select an independent project 
evaluator. If possible, the local evaluation 
should be consistent with the requirements of 
the national evaluation of Even Start. 

Throughout this Resource Guide, capacity 
building has been a recurring theme — the need 
to build strong, effective projects that can 
continue beyond a four-year funding cycle. 

These strategies — the building blocks that 
support MEES projects regardless of their 
specific menu of services — are summarized 
below: 

• Take Early Steps to Form Partnerships 
with Other Agencies and Related 
Programs. The most important step to 
building program capacity is to establish 
early contacts and linkages with other federal 
and state programs and social service 
agencies (e.g., Migrant Head Start, Migrant 
Education Programs, Even Start, Title I, Part 
A). Interagency collaborations must be 
meaningful and based on reciprocity. A 
good relationship can be initiated by making 
face-to-face personal contacts and forming 
interagency committees. Forming these 



committees helps facilitate long-term 
community support for the MEES program. 

• Do Not Depend on One Source of 
Funding; Solicit Volunteers and 
Donations. According to ESEA section 
1204, Even Start grantees are required to 
contribute a local share to their annual total 
program cost. The amount of the federal 
share is limited to 90 percent in the first year, 
80 percent in the second year, 70 percent in 
the third year, 60 percent in the fourth year, 
and 50 percent in subsequent years. The 
local share may be provided in cash or as in- 
kind support, and may be obtained from any 
source other than Even Start, including 
federal funds under Title I. 

One project coordinator observed: 

You won't have Migrant Even Start funds 
forever, so you need to look at the long term. 
Some [who administer] federal programs 
make the mistake of relying on one source. 

They use the money as a quick fix, and when 
the money is gone, that's it— the program and 
the commitment are gone. If you quit when 
the money is gone, that means there wasn't a 
commitment in the first place. 

Work with the community to solicit 
volunteers and donations. Churches, 
schools, and other community organizations 
are often good sources of volunteers who 
can help with program activities and provide 
donations (e.g., refreshments, toys, 
clothing). Rounding up a steady group of 
volunteers from the area not only ensures 
compliance with the legal requirements for 
Even Start, but also helps create a sense of 
community ownership for the project and 
institutionalize the project within the 
community over the long term. 

• Establish a Continuous Identification and 
Recruitment Process. The home/school 
liaison or other staff member in charge of 
recruiting must set up an effective system 
for continuous identification of eligible 
participants. Continuous I&R helps sustain 
the need for your MEES program and 
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ensures that the needs of migrant families 
are being served. 

• Conduct Public Outreach. Maintaining a 
high profile in the state and region will help 
publicize the project and attract additional 
supporters. Program coordinators suggested 
making presentations about the program at 
conferences and to local agency and school 
staffs. Set aside funds to conduct radio and 
television spots, print newsletters, and 
develop other publicizing efforts; take 
advantage of free public service 
announcements to inform the community 
about the services. Several MEES projects 
have developed videos of their services that 
are used during presentations to solicit 
support. 
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APPENDIX A 



RESOURCES 



The following projects and organizations can provide general information and technical assistance on 
developing and implementing a family literacy project serving migrant and mobile populations. 



Migrant Education Even Start Coordinators and Migrant Education Program State Directors 

To learn more about the MEES program, contact current or former MEES project coordinators in 
your state or call the state's Migrant Education Program director. These individuals may provide 
valuable information on the kinds of issues involved in the development and implementation of a 
migrant family literacy project. The projects with an asterisk (*) are no longer federally funded. 

ALABAMA ARIZONA 



Mr. Michael Bassett 

Ms. Dianne Courtney 

Co-Directors, Migrant Education Program 

Alabama Department of Education 

5348 Gordon Persons Building 

50 North Ripley Street 

Montgomery, AL 36130-3901 

(334) 242-8199 

(334) 242-0446 fax 

dianne@sdenet. alsde . edu 

ALASKA 

Ms. Carole Green, Director 
Migrant Education Program 
State Department of Education 
801 West 10th Street, Suite 200 
Juneau, AK 99801-1894 
(907) 465-2886 
(907) 465-2989 fax 
cgreen@educ . state . ak . us 



Mr. Ralph Romero 
Director, Academic Support 
Arizona Department of Education 
1535 West Jefferson Street 
Phoenix, AZ 85007 
(602) 542-3204 
(602) 542-3100 fax 
rromero@ma il . ade . state . az . us 

ARKANSAS 

Mr. William Cosme 
Director 

Arkansas Department of Education 
4 State Capitol Mall, Room 304 A 
Little Rock, AR 72201-1071 
(501) 324-9660 
(501) 324-9694 fax 
wcosme@arkedu . k 1 2 . ar . us 

Ms. Ginger Rogers, Coordinator * 

Northeast Arkansas State Migrant 

Education Cooperative 

103 West Park 

Bald Knob, AR 72010 

(501) 724-5353 or 3361 
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C ALIF O R NIA 



DELAWARE 



Mr. Larry Jaurequi, Director 
Migrant Education Office 
State Department of Education 
721 Capitol Mall, 2nd Floor 
P.O. Box 944272 
Sacramento, CA 94244-2720 
(916) 657-2561 
(916) 657-3353 fax 
ljaurequ@smtp . cde . ca . gov 

Ms. Adriana Simmons, Director * 

California Migrant Even Start 
530 Bercut Drive, Suite 201 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
(916) 443-9225 

COLORADO 

Dr. David Pimentel, Director 
Migrant Education Program 
Colorado Department of Education 
201 East Colfax, Room 401 
Denver, CO 80203 
(303) 866-6758 
(916) 657-3353 fax 
pimentel_d@cde . state .co. us 

Ms. Beatriz Martinez Kinnison * 

Coordinator 

Jefferson County Public School 1829 Denver 
County Public Schools, Building 27 
Golden, CO 80401 
(303) 982-6601 

CONNECTICUT 

Ms. Marlene Padernacht 

State Director, Migrant Education 

Division of Education Support Services 

P.O. Box 2219 

Hartford, CT 06145 

(860) 566-3278 

(860) 566-7845 fax 



Mr. Jose "Frank" Soriano 

State Specialist, Migrant Education 

Townsend Building 

P.O. Box 1402 

Dover, DE 19903 

(302) 739-2767 

(302) 739-3744 fax 

j sor iano@state . de . us 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Dr. Beverly Wallace 
Director 

Transitory Students Division 
Ludlow-Taylor Elementary School 
12th & G Streets, N.E. 

Washington, DC 20002 
(202) 576-8974 
(202) 576-8801 fax 

FLORIDA 

Mr. William Pittman, Jr. 

Migrant State Director 
Florida Department of Education 
Florida Education Center, Room 306 
325 West Gaines 
Tallahassee, FL 32399-0400 
(904) 487-3530 
(904) 922-9648 fax 
pittmaw@mail . doe . state . fl . us 

Mr. Ted Bruce, Director * 

Division of Applied Technology 
and Adult Education 
644 Florida Education Center 
Tallahassee, FL 32399-0400 
(904) 922-2534 
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INDIANA 



Mr. Carlos Saavedra, Coordinator * 
Division of Applied Technology 
Department of Education 
State of Florida 

3801 Corporex Park Drive, Suite 100 
Tampa, FL 33619 
(813) 744-6303 

GEORGIA 

Mr. Edward W. Fleuren, Director 
Title I Migrant Education Program 
Georgia Department of Education 
1852 Twin Towers East 
Atlanta, GA 30334-5040 
(404) 656-2093 
(404) 657-5183 fax 
efleuren@doe . k 1 2 . ga . us 

IDAHO 

Ms. Irene Chavolla 

State Coordinator, Migrant Education 

Compensatory Education Division 

Idaho State Department of Education 

P.O. Box 83720 

Boise, ID 83720-0027 

(208) 332-6909 

(208) 334-2636 fax 

ichavoll@sde.state.id.us 

ILLINOIS 

Mr. David Guiterrez 
Migrant Education Program 
Illinois State Board of Education 
100 North First Street - E233 
Springfield, IL 62777-0002 
(217) 782-5728 
(217) 524-9354 fax 
dgutierr@spr4.isbe . state . il .us 
cmata woo@spr5 . isbe . state . il . us 



Mrs. Darlene Slaby, Director 
Division of Language Minority and 
Migrant Programs 
State Department of Education 
State House, Room 229 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 
(317) 232-0555 
(317) 233-1175 fax 
dslaby@ideane t . doe . state . in . us 

IOWA 

Ms. Geri Sudtelgte, Coordinator 
Migrant Education Program 
Office of Educational Services for Children, 
Families, and Communities 
Iowa Department of Education 
Grimes State Office Building 
Des Moines, LA 50319 
(515) 281-3944 
(515) 242-6025 fax 
gsudtel@max. state . ia. us 

KANSAS 

Mr. Ron Johnson 

Education Program Consultant 

Program Support Services 

Kansas State Department of Education 

120 South East 10th Avenue 

Topeka, KS 66612 

(913) 296-3161 

(913) 296-5867 fax 

rjohnson@smtpgw . ksbe . state . ks.us 

Denise Brauer 
Community Service Center 
220 South 9th 
Kansas City, KS 66101 
(913) 621-5774 
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KENTUCKY 



MAINE 



Mr. Kenneth Ison, Director 
Division of Program Resources 
State Department of Education 
500 Mero Street 

Capital Plaza Tower, Room 2109 
Frankfort, KY 40601 
(502) 564-3791 
(502) 564-6721 fax 
kison@kde . state . ky .us 

Mr. Steve Gamble, Migrant Coordinator * 
550 South Keeneland Drive 
Richmond, KY 40475 
(606) 624-4500 

Ms. Helen Seagraves * 

Kentucky Migrant Even Start Project 
503 South Keeneland Drive 
Richmond, KY 40475 
(606) 624-4537 

Ms. Karla Gibbs 

Ohio Valley Educational Cooperative 
205 Parker Drive 
LaGrange, KY 40031 
(502) 222-4573, ext. 19 

LOUISIANA 

Mr. Ronnie Glover, Director 
Louisiana Department of Education 
Bureau of Migrant Education 
654 Main Street, P.O. Box 94064 
Baton Rouge, LA 70804-9064 
(504) 342-3517 
(504) 342-6485 fax 

jgrant@mail.doe.state.la.us (Ronnie’s Sec.) 

Ms. Billie Jean Smith, MEES Coordinator * 

CM Service Fagan 

4743 North Oak 

Hammond, LA 70401-7603 

(504) 542-7290 



Ms. Pamela A. Gatcomb 
State Director 

Maine Migrant Education Program 

State House Station #19 

Augusta, ME 04333 

(207) 287-5306 

(207) 287-5306 fax 

pam . gatcomb@state . me . us 

MARYLAND 

Ms. Cvieta Sheridan 
State Director 

Migrant Education Program 
700 Glasgow Street 
P.O. Box 619 
Cambridge, MD 21613 
(410)221-0151 
(410) 221-1085 fax 
mesc@dmv.com 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Ms. Miriam Schwartz (Fiscal) 

Associate Executive Director 

EDCO Collaborative 

Director, Migrant Education Program 

20 Kent Street 

Brookline, MA 02146 

(617) 738-5600 

(617) 738-0968 fax 

schwarm@meol . mass . edu 

Mr. Robert Kyriakakis (Programmatic) 
Coordinator, Migrant Education Program 
Learning Support Services 
Massachusetts Department of Education 
350 Main Street 
Malden, MA 02148-5023 
(617) 388-3394 fax 
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MICHIGAN 


MISSISSIPPI 


Ms. Margaret Beahan 
Migrant Education Supervisor 
Migrant Education Office 
State Department of Education 
600 West Allegan 
P.O. Box 30008 
Lansing, MI 48933 
(517) 241-1834 
(517) 373-4589 fax 
beahanm@state . mi . us 
mmadigan@ed . mde . state . mi . us 


Mr. Rita Lane 
Supervisor, Special Projects 
State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 771 
Jackson, MS 39205 
(601) 359-3499 
(601) 359-2587 fax 
rlane@mdek 1 2 . state . ms . us 

MISSOURI 

Dr. Joel Judd, Supervisor 


Ms. Maridza Westra 
Program Administrator 
Grant Community Education 
P.O. Box 636 
Grant, MI 49327 
(616) 834-8111 fax 


Federal Grants Management Section 
Department of Elementary and 
Secondary Education 
205 Jefferson Street 
Jefferson State Office Building 
P.O. Box 480, 7th Floor 
Jefferson City, MO 65102-0480 


Dr. Dora Dominquez, Education Specialist * 

and Coordinator 

P.O. Box 30008 

Lansing, MI 48909 

(517) 373-4212 


(573) 751-8281 
(573) 526-6698 fax 
jjudd@mail . dese . state . mo .us 

MONTANA 


Denise Gasper 
Fremont Area Foundation 
108 South Stewart, P.O. Box B 
Fremont, MI 49412 
(616) 652-1638 


Ms. Angela Branz-Spall 
Director, Title I Migrant Program 
Office of Public Instruction 
1300 11th Avenue 
State Capitol 
Helena, MT 59620-2501 


MINNESOTA 


(406) 444-2423 
(406) 449-7105 fax 


Ms. Jessie Montano, Director 
Office of State and Federal Programs 
Minnesota Department of Children, Families 
and Learning 

876 Capitol Square Building 

550 Cedar Street 

St. Paul, MN 55101-2273 

(612) 296-2181 

(612) 297-2495 fax 

jessie . montano@state . mn . us 


angelab@opi.mt.gov 

NEBRASKA 

Dr. Betty Alfred 
Director, Migrant Education 
State Department of Education 
301 Centennial Mall South 
Box 94987 
Lincoln, NE 68509 
(402) 471-3440 
(402) 471-2113 fax 
betty_a@nde4 . nde . state . ne . us 



NEVADA 



Mr. Roy Casey 

Title I Consultant 

State Department of Education 

700 East Fifth Street 

Carson City, NV 89701 

(702) 687-9170 

(702) 687-9123 fax 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Ms. Dottie Fair 

Director, Migrant Education Program 

State Department of Education 

State Office Park South 

101 Pleasant Street 

Concord, NH 03301 

(603) 271-3301 

(603) 271-1953 fax 

rsavino@ed. state. nh. us (Rose Savino) 

NEW .JERSEY 

Ms. Ann Corwell, Program Officer 
Office of Specialized Populations 
Division of Student Services 
State Department of Education 
Route 29, Riverview Plaza 
Building 100, 2nd Floor, CN 500 
Trenton, NJ 08625-0500 
(609) 633-1304 
(609) 633-6874 fax 

NEW MEXICO 

Mr. Gilbert Martinez 
Director, Title I 
State Department of Education 
300 Don Gaspar Street 
Santa Fe, NM 87501-2786 
(505) 827-6527 
(505) 827-6504 fax 



Mr. Tony Archuleta 
Title I Migrant Coordinator 
2611 Eubank NE Schools 
Albuquerque, NM 87112 
(505) 293-4645 

Ms. Betsy Bennett 
Las Cruces School District #2 
505 S. Main, Suite 249 
Las Cruces, NM 88001 
(505) 527-5883 

NEW YORK 

Dr. Nancy W. Croce 
Migrant Education Director 
New York State Education Department 
Room 483 Education Building Annex 
Albany, NY 12234 
(518) 473-0295 
(518) 474-1405 fax 
meop_ir_wm@juno . com 

Ms. Patricia A. Ward * 

New York State Migrant Even Start 
Edoral Building 
257 Osborne Road 
Loudonville, NY 12211 
(518) 453-1866 

Mr. Robert Lynch 

Genesse-Livingston-Steuben-Wyoming 
Holcomb Building, 210 
Genesco, NY 14454 
(716) 245-5681 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Mr. Bill McGrady, Chief 
Compensatory Education Section 
North Carolina Department of 
Public Instruction 
301 Wilmington Street 
Raleigh, NC 27601-2825 
(919)715-1356 
(919)715-1851 fax 
bmcgrady@dpi . state . nc . us 



Mr. Emmett Kimbrough 
State Migrant Education Consultant 
State Department of Public Instruction 
North Carolina Education Building 
301 North Wilmington Street 
Raleigh, NC 27601-2825 
(919)715-1851 fax 
ekimbrou@dp i . state . nc . us 

Ms. Geraldine Ritter 

Wake County Public School System 

3600 Wake Forest Road 

P.O. Box 28049 

Raleigh, NC 27601-2825 

(919) 850-1753 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Ms. Laurie Matzke, Acting Director 
Title I/Migrant Education Programs 
Department of Public Instruction 
600 Boulevard East 
Bismarck, ND 58505 
(701) 328-2284 
(701) 328-4770 fax 
lficekAco 1 as400 . state . nd. us 

OHIO 

Dr. Jose Villa 

Director of Migrant Education 
Division of Federal Assistance 
933 High Street 
Worthington, OH 43085 
(614) 466-4161 ext. 249 
(614) 728-1612 fax 
fa_villa@ode.ohio.gov 

OKLAHOMA 

Mr. Frank Rexach 

Migrant Administrator 

Oklahoma State Department of Education 

2500 North Lincoln, Suite 1-33 

Oklahoma City, OK 73105 

(405) 521-2893 

(405) 521-2998 fax 

ff ank_rexach@mail . sde . state . ok .us 

jwright@phoenix.osrhe.edu (Joyce Wright) 



OREGON 

Mr. Merced Flores 
Assistant Superintendent 
Compensatory Education 
Public Services Building 
255 Capitol Street, NE 
Salem, OR 97310-0203 
(503) 378-3606 ext. 675 
(503) 373-7968 fax 
merced . flores@state . or . us 

Ms. Ernestina L. Garcia * 

Oregon Migrant Even Start 
Marion Education Service District 
3400 Portland Road, N.E. 

Salem, OR 97303 
(503) 588-5361 

Ms. Susan Haverson 
Salem-Keizer School District 
1309 Ferry Street, S.E. 

P.O. Box 12024 
Salem, OR 97309-0024 
(503) 399-3258 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Dr. Manuel Recio 
Director, Migrant Education 
State Department of Education 
333 Market Street, 7th Floor 
Harrisburg, PA 17126-0333 
(717) 783-6467 
(717) 783-4392 fax 
pameo@epix.net 
recio@aol.com 

Ms. Margarita Elorriaga 

Pennsylvania Migrant Even Start 

Lincoln Intermediate #12 

Migrant Child Development Program 

P.O. Box 70 

New Oxford, PA 17350 

(717) 624-4616 



PUERTO RICO 



TENNESSEE 



Ms. Maria Teresa Fret Mercado 

Director, Migrant Education Programs 

Department of Education 

P.O. Box 759 

Hato Rey, PR 00919 

(787) 754-1050 

(787) 751-3798 fax 

RHODE ISLAND 

Mrs. Susan Rotblat-Walker 

Migrant Education Specialist, LEP Unit 

State Department of Education 

22 Hayes Street 

Providence, RI 02908 

(401) 277-2650 

(401) 277-2734 fax 

r ide0049@r ide . r i . net 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Mr. Jess Torres 
State Director 

Migrant Education Program 
State Department of Education 
Rutledge Building, Room 512 
1429 Senate Street 
Columbia, SC 29201 
(803) 734-8111 
(803) 734-8111 
(803) 734-4605 fax 
jtorres@sde . state . sc .us 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Ms. Janet Ricketts 

State Coordinator for Migrant Education 

Division of Education 

700 Governor's Drive 

Pierre, SD 57501-2293 

(605) 773-4437 

(605) 773-3782 fax 

janetr@deca. state . sd .us 



Ms. Julie McCargar 
Migrant Education Coordinator 
State Department of Education 
Eighth Floor Gateway Plaza 
710 James Robinson Parkway 
Nashville, TN 37243-0379 
(615) 532-6245 
(615) 532-8536 fax 
jmccargar@mail . state . tn . us 

TEXAS 

Mr. Frank Contreras, Director 
Division of Migrant Education 
Texas Education Agency 
1701 North Congress Avenue 
Austin, TX 78701-1494 
(512) 463-9067 
(512) 463-9759 fax 
shuerta@mailr . tea . texas . gov 

Mr. Efrain Sanchez 

SER-Jobs for Progress of Southwest Texas 
4605 Maher Avenue 
Laredo, TX 78041 
(210) 724-1844 

Ms. Mary Lou Cummings 
El Paso Community College 
P.O. Box 20500 
El Paso, TX 79998 
(915) 594-2283 

Ms. Sylvia Reyna 

San Antonio Independent School District 
141 Lavaca 

San Antonio, TX 78210 
(210) 212-8344 
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UTAH 



Mr. John D. Ross, Coordinator 
Title I/Migrant Education 
State Office of Education 
250 East 500 South 
Salt Lake City, UT 84111 
(801) 538-7724 

(801) 538-7991 fax 

VERMONT 

Mr. Gerard Robinson, State Director 
Migrant Education Program 
500 Dorset Street 
South Burlington, VT 05403 

(802) 658-6342 
(802) 658-1393 fax 
grobins@zoo.uvm.edu 

VIRGINIA 

Mrs. Denise Perritt 

Education Specialist 

Title I and Migrant Education 

Virginia Department of Education 

101 North 14th Street 

P.O. Box 2120 

Richmond, VA 23216-2120 

(804) 371-7579 

(804) 371-7347 fax 

dperr itt@pen . k 1 2 . va . us 

WASHINGTON 

Mr. Raul de la Rosa, Director 

Instructional Support Services 

Office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 

Old Capitol Building 

600 Washington Street, S.E. 

P.O. Box 47200 
Olympia, WA 98504-7200 
(360) 753-1137 
(360) 664-2605 fax 
delarosa@inspire . ospi. wednet.edu 



Mr. Carlos Trevino, Coordinator 
312 Division 
Grandview, WA 98930 
(509) 882-5800 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Ms. Suzette Cook, Director 
Migrant Education Program 
State Department of Education 
1900 Kanawha Boulevard East 
Building 6, Room B330 
Charleston, WV 25305 
(304) 558-7805 
(304) 558-0459 fax 
mbaldwinaccess.kl2.wv.us 

WISCONSIN 

Dr. Myrna Toney 

Special Needs Section 

State Department of Public Instruction 

125 S. Webster Street, Box 7841 

Madison, WI 53707 

(608) 266-2690 

(608) 267-0364 fax 

toneymm@mail . state . wi .us 

Ms. Norma Villapando-Zavala * 
Acting, Project Coordinator 
Migrant Education Event Start 
Box 7841 

Madison, WI 53707-7841 
(608) 267-2287 

WYOMING 

Ms. Kaye McCrary 

Title I Consultant for Special Programs 
State Department of Education 
2300 Capitol Avenue, 2nd Floor 
Hathaway Building 
Cheyenne, WY 82002 
(307) 777-3656 
(307) 777-5421 (or 7234) fax 
kmccrary@uc . state . wy . us 
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Even Start State Coordinators 



ALABAMA 

Rosemary Mobley 
Federal Programs Specialist 
State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 302101 

Gordon Persons Building, Room 5348 
50 North Ripley Street 
Montgomery, AL 36130-2101 
(334) 242-8199 
(334) 242-0496 fax 
rmobley@sdenet. alsde . edu 

ALASKA 

Kathi Wineman 
Education Program Specialist 
Alaska Department of Education 
801 West 10th Street, Suite 200 
Juneau, AK 99801-1894 
(907) 465-8706 
(907) 465-2989 fax 
kwineman@educ . state . ak . us 

ARIZONA 

Janice Smith, State Coordinator 
State Department of Education 
1535 West Jefferson Street 
Phoenix, AZ 85007 
(602) 542-7894 
(602) 542-3100 fax 
jsmith@mail 1 . ade . state . az . us 

ARKANSAS 

Shirley Thomas, Coordinator 
Even Start Family Literacy Program 
State Department of Education 
Arch Ford Education Building 
Little Rock, AR 72201 
(501) 682-4847 
(501) 682-5010 fax 
sthomas@arkedu . k 1 2 . ar . us 



CALIFORNIA 

Sallie L. Wilson, State Coordinator 
State Department of Education 
Elementary Academic Support Unit 
721 Capitol Mall, 3rd Floor 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
(916) 654-6369 
(916) 653-3771 fax 
swilson@cde . ca . go v 

COLORADO 

Frank Fielden, Senior Consultant 
Even Start 

State Department of Education 
201 East Colfax Avenue 
Denver, CO 80203 
(303) 866-6674 
(303) 866-6662 fax 
fielden_f@cde . state . co . us 

CONNECTICUT 

Judy Carson 

State Department of Education 
25 Industrial Park Road 
Middletown, CT 06457 
(860) 638-4222 
(860) 638-4218 fax 
jhcarson@aol.com 

DELAWARE 

Frances Tracy-Mumford, State Supervisor 

State Department of Public Instruction 

P.O. Box 1402 

Dover, DE 19903 

(302) 739-3743 

(302) 739-3092 fax 

ftracy-mumf@state .de . us 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 



IDAHO 



Gloria Browner 
Title I 

DC Public Schools 

Far Southeast Career Development Center 
12th Place and Jasper Road, SE 
Washington, DC 20020 
(202) 541-6102 
(202) 645-3699 fax 

FLORIDA 

Patty Ball-Thomas, Director 
State Department of Education 
325 West Gains, Suite 754 
Tallahassee, FL 32399-0400 
(904) 922-0034 
(904) 487-0946 fax 
ballthp@mail . doe . state . fl . us 

GEORGIA 

David Davidson 
State Department of Education 
1852 Twin Towers East 
Atlanta, GA 30334-5040 
(404) 656-4431 
(404) 657-5183 fax 
ddavidso@doe . k 1 2 . ga . us 

HAWAII 

Elaine Takenaka 

Special Programs Management 

Department of Education 

3430 Leahi Avenue 

Honolulu, HI 96815 

(808) 733-4490 

(808) 737-2708 fax 

elaine takenaka@notes.kl2. hi. us 



Sylvia Lieshoff 

State Department of Education 
P. O. Box 83720 
Len B. Jordan Office Building 
650 West State Street 
Boise, ID 83720-0027 
(208) 332-6901 
(208) 334-4664 fax 
slieshof@sde . state . id . us 

ILLINOIS 

Daniel J. Miller, Division Administrator 
Business, Community, and Family 
Partnerships 

Illinois State Board of Education 
100 North First Street, C-418 
Springfield, IL 62777 
(217) 782-3370 or 782-7587 
(217) 782-9224 fax 
dmiller@spr5 . isbe . state . il .us 

INDIANA 

Donna Marks, Coordinator 
State Department of Education 
Room 229, State House 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 
(317) 232-0527 
(317) 233-0859 fax 
dmarks@dew5 . doe . state . in . us 

IOWA 

Susan Andersen 
Early Childhood Consultant 
State Department of Education 
Grimes State Office Building 
Des Moines, LA 50319-0146 
(515) 281-4747 
(515) 242-6025 fax 
sanders@ed . state . ia . us 
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KANSAS 



MARYLAND 



Norma Cregan 

Community College Community Education 

Kansas Board of Education 

120 South East 10th Avenue 

Topeka, KS 66612 

(913) 296-4906 

(913) 296-7933 fax 

ncregan@smtpgw . ksbe . state . ks . us 


Yvonne J. Thornton, Specialist 
Even Start Family Literacy and 
Parent Involvement 
State Department of Education 
200 West Baltimore Street 
Baltimore, MD 21201 
(410) 767-0286 or 767-0285 
(410) 333-8148 fax 


KENTUCKY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Annette Bridges 

Even Start Family Literacy Program 

Division of Primary Education 

State Department of Education 

500 Mero Street, Capital Plaza Tower 

Frankfort, KY 40601 

(502) 564-7056 

(502) 564-6771 fax 

abr idges@kde . state . ky . us 


Arlene Dale, State Coordinator 
Even Start 

State Department of Education 
350 Main Street 
Malden, MA 02148 
(781) 388-3300 ext.378 
(781) 388-3394 fax 
adale@doe . mass . edu 

MICHIGAN 


LOUISIANA 




Debi Faucette, Program Manager 
ESEA, Title I 

State Department of Education 
654 Main Street, 3rd Floor 
Baton Rouge, LA 70801 
(504) 342-3336 
(504) 342-3448 fax 
DFaucette@mail . doe . state . la . us 


Linda Brown, Supervisor 
Compensatory Education Programs 
State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 30008 
608 West Allegan Street 
Lansing, MI 48909 
(517) 373-3921 
(517) 335-2886 fax 
brownlq@state . mi . us 


MAINE 


MINNESOTA 


Jackie Thoroughman 
Learning Systems Team 
Maine Department of Education 
23 State House Station 
Augusta, ME 04333-0023 
(207) 287-5854 
(207) 287-5894 fax 
jackie . thoroughman@state .me .us 


Bonnie Griffiths 

State Department of Education 

873 Capitol Square Building 

550 Cedar Street 

St. Paul, MN 55101-2273 

(612)296-2181 

(612) 297-2495 fax 

bonnie . gr if fiths@sta te . mn . us 
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MISSISSIPPI 



NEBRASKA 



Nancy Bramlett, Acting Director 
Office of Innovative Support 
State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 771 
Jackson, MS 39205 
(601) 359-3499 
(601) 359-2587 fax 
nbramlett@mdek 1 2 . state . ms .us 

Rita Lane, Even Start Supervisor 
State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 771 
Jackson, MS 39205 
(601) 359-3499 
(601) 359-2587 fax 
r lane@mdek 1 2 . state . ms . us 

MISSOURI 



Karen Hinton 
Special Federal Programs 
Department of Elementary and Secondary 
Education 
P.O. Box 480 

Jefferson City, MO 65102-0480 
(573) 751-9437 
(573) 751-9434 fax 
khinton@mail . dese . state . mo . us 

MONTANA 



Joan Morris, Specialist 
ESEA, Title I/Even Start 
Office of Public Instruction 
State Capitol 
P.O. Box 202501 
Helena, MT 59620-2501 
(406) 444-3083 
(406) 444-3924 fax 
jmorris@opi.mt.gov 



Harriet Egertson, Administrator 
Office of Child Development 
State Department of Education 
301 Centennial Mall South 
Box 94987 

Lincoln, NE 68509-4987 
(402) 471-3184 
(402) 471-0117 fax 
egertson@nde4 . nde . state . ne . us 

NEVADA 



Ron Beck, Consultant 
Educational Equity 
State Department of Education 
700 East 5th Street 
Carson City, NV 89701 
(702) 687-9212 
(702) 687-9171 fax 
rbeck@nsn . k 1 2 . nv . us 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 



Dorothy Fair, Director 
Title I 

State Department of Education 
101 Pleasant Street 
Concord, NH 03301 
(603) 271-3301 
(603) 271-1953 fax 
dfair@ed . state . nh . us 

NEW JERSEY 



Mary Guess Flamer 
Office of Special Populations 
State Department of Education 
CN 500 

Trenton, NJ 08625-0500 
(609) 633-6892 
(609) 292-6874 fax 
mary . flamer@doe . state . nj . us 
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NEW MEXICO 



OHIO 



Ann Trujillo, State Coordinator 
Early Childhood/Even Start Program 
State Department of Education 

300 Don Gaspar 
Santa Fe, NM 87501 
(505) 827-6692 
(505) 827-6694 fax 
sppd@nm-us.campus.mci.net 

NEW YORK 

Barbra Shay, Team Leader 
Adult and Family Education 
State Education Department 
318 EB, Room 307 
Albany, NY 12234 
(518) 474-5808 
(518) 474-2801 fax 
bshay@mail . nysed .gov 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Susan Byerly, Education Consultant 

Early Childhood Section 

State Department of Public Instruction 

301 North Willmington Street 
Raleigh, NC 27601-2825 
(919) 715-1845 

(919) 715-0517 fax 
sbyerly@dpi . state . nc .us 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Lyn Hendrickson, Assistant Director 
Even Start/Title I 
Department of Public Instruction 
9th Floor, State Capitol Bldg. 

600 East Boulevard Avenue 
Bismarck, ND 58505-0440 
(701) 328-3265 
(701) 328-4770 fax 
lhendric@c0 1 as400 . state . nd .us 



Lori Deacon 

Southeast Regional Office 
Ohio Department of Education 
449-B East State Street 
Athens, OH 45701-1844 
(614)592-5247 
(614)592-5169 fax 

OKLAHOMA 

Carol Lingreen, Administrator 
Even Start Family Literacy Program 
State Department of Education 
2500 North Lincoln Boulevard 
Oklahoma City, OK 73105 
(405) 521-2846 
(405) 521- 2998 fax 
clingreen@phoenix. osrhe . edu 

OREGON 

Cathy Lindsley 

Office of Community College Services 
State Department of Education 
255 Capitol Street, NE/PSB 
Salem, OR 97310-1341 
(503) 378-8648 ext. 371 
(503) 378-8434 fax 
cathy . lindsley@state . or .us 

Sharlene Walker 
Office of Community College 
State Department of Education 
255 Capitol Street, NE 
Salem, OR 97310 
(503) 378-8648 ext. 368 
(503) 378-8434 fax 
sharlene . walke r@state . or . us 
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PENNSYLVANIA 



SOUTH DAKOTA 



Donald Paquette 

Division of Early Childhood and Family 
Education 

State Department of Education 
333 Market Street, 5th Floor 
Harrisburg, PA 17126-0333 
(717) 772-2813 
(717) 783-6617 fax 

PUERTO RICO 

Alberta Benson-Limardo, Director 

Puerto Rico Even Start Program 

Department of Education 

P.O. Box 190759 

San Juan, PR 00919-0759 

(787) 759-2000 ext. 2618, 2611, or 4611 

(787) 764-7108 or 751-7469 fax 

RHODE ISLAND 

Charlotte Diffendale 
Early Childhood Specialist 
State Department of Education 
255 Westminster Street 
Providence, RI 02903 
(401) 277-4600 ext. 2457 
(401) 277-4979 fax 
ride0086@r ide . ri . net 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Estella L. Holliday 
State Department of Education 
808 Rutledge Office Building 
1429 Senate Street 
Columbia, SC 29201 
(803) 734-8073 
(803) 734-5685 fax 
eholl ida@sde . state . sc . us 



Betsy Pollock, Even Start Coordinator 
Department of Education and Cultural 
Affairs 

Richard F. Kneip Building 
700 Governors Drive 
Pierre, SD 57501-2293 
(605) 773-4640 
(605) 773-6779 fax 
be tsyp@deca . state . sd . us 

TENNESSEE 

Susan Doughty, Director 
Family Literacy Programs 
State Department of Education 
7th Floor A, Andrew Johnson Tower 
710 James Robertson Parkway 
Nashville, TN 37243 
(615) 532-2717 
(615) 532-4899 fax 
sdoughty@mail . state . tn .us 

TEXAS 

Pavlos Roussos, Senior Director 
Adult and Community Education 
Texas Education Agency 
1701 North Congress Avenue 
Austin, TX 78701 
(512) 463-9294 
(512) 475-3661 fax 
proussos@tmail. tea. state, tx.us 

UTAH 

Laurie Lacy 

State Office of Education, SARS 
250 East 500 South Street 
Salt Lake City, UT 84111 
(801) 538-7501 
(801) 538-7991 fax 
llacy@usoe.kl2.ut.us 



VERMONT 



WISCONSIN 



Jennifer Howard 
State Department of Education 
120 State Street 
Montpelier, VT 05620 
(802) 828-5159 
(802) 828-3140 fax 
jhoward@doe . state . vt. us 

VIRGINIA 

Cheryl Strobel 

State Department of Education 

101 North 14th Street 

James Monroe Building, 23rd Floor 

Richmond, VA 23219 

(804) 371-7578 

(804) 371-7347 fax 

WASHINGTON 

Debra Williams-Appleton 
Program Supervisor 
Early Childhood Education and Federal 
Even Start Program 
Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 

Post Office Box 47200 
Olympia, WA 98504-7200 
(360) 586-2263 
(360) 664-3575 fax 
appleton@ospi . wednet.edu 

WEST VIRGINIA 

James Thompson, Director 
Title I 

State Department of Education 
Capitol Complex, Room B330 
Charleston, WV 25305 
(304) 558-7805 
(304) 558-0459 fax 



Myrna M. Toney 

Chief, Special Needs Section 

State Department of Public Instruction 

125 South Webster Street, Box 7841 

Madison, WI 53707 

(608) 266-2690 

(608) 267-0364 fax 

toneymm@mail . state . wi . us 

Darcy Wirebaugh 

State Department of Public Instruction 

125 South Webster Street 

P.O. Box 7841 

Madison, WI 53707 

(608) 267-9146 

(608) 267-1052 fax 

wirebda@mail . state . wi . us 

WYOMING 

Sharon Tighe, Title I Consultant 
Special Programs 
State Department of Education 
Hathaway Building, 2nd Floor 
2300 Capital Avenue 
Cheyenne, WY 82002-0050 
(307) 777-3656 
(307) 777-6234 fax 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

Laloulu Tagoilelagi 

Federal Grants Coordinator 

Department of Education 

Pago Pago, American Samoa 96799 

9-011-684-633-5237 
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GUAM 



VIRGIN ISLANDS 



Georgia Taton, Administrator 
Federal Programs 
Department of Education 
P.O. Box DE 
Agana, Guam 96910 

9-0 11+ 671+ Overseas Operator 472-8901 

NORTHERN MARIANA ISLANDS 

William Matson 
Federal Programs Coordinator 
Department of Education 
Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana 
Islands 

P.O. Box 1370 
Saipan, MP 96950 
(607) 322-6405 or 322-6402 
(607) 322-4056 fax 



Hugh Smith, Jr. 

Director, Federal Programs 
Department of Education 
44-46 Kongens Gade 
Charlotte Amalie 
St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 00802 
8 (809) 774-8315 ext. 279 



Comprehensive Regional Assistance Centers 

The Comprehensive Center in your region is a source of technical assistance on developing and 
implementing the MEES project components presented in this Resource Guide. Moreover, it can help 
address various questions and issues that may emerge throughout the project design and implementation 
process. 



REGION I: Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
and Vermont 

Dr. Vivian Guilfoy, Director 
Education Development Center, Inc. 

55 Chapel Street 
Newton, MA 02158-1060 
Telephone: 1-800-332-0226 

REGION II: New York State 

Dr. LaMar P. Miller, Executive Director 

New York Technical Assistance Center 

New York University 

32 Washington Place 

New York, NY 10003 

Telephone: 1-800-469-8224 

*Bob Levy 



REGION III: Delaware, Maryland, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Washington, 
D.C. 

Dr. Charlene Rivera, Director 
George Washington University 
1730 North Lynn Street, Suite 401 
Arlington, VA 22209 
Telephone: 1-800-925-EACE 
*Alex Goniprow 
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REGION IV: Kentucky, North Carolina, 

South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and West 
Virginia 

Dr. Pamela Buckley, Director 
Appalachia Educational Laboratory, Inc. 

P.O. Box 1348 
Charleston, WV 25325-1348 
Telephone: 1-800-624-9120 
*Bob Levy 

REGION V: Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi 

Dr. Hai Tran 

Southeast Comprehensive Assistance Center 
3330 Causeway Boulevard, Suite 430 
Metairie, LA 70002-3573 
Telephone: 1-800-644-644-8671 
*Tadeo Reyna 

REGION VI: Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Wisconsin 

Dr. Minerva Coyne, Director 
University of Wisconsin 
1025 West Johnson Street 
Madison, WI 53706 
Telephone: (608) 263-4220 

REGION VII: Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska, and Oklahoma 

Dr. John E. Steffens, Director 
University of Oklahoma 
555 Constitution Street, Suite 128 
Norman, OK 73037-0005 
Telephone: 1-800-228-1766 
*Tadeo Reyna 

REGION VIII: Texas 

Dr. Maria Robledo Montecel, Executive 
Director 

Dr. Albert Cortez, Site Director 
Intercultural Development Research 
Association 

5835 Callaghan Road, Suite 350 
San Antonio, TX 78228-1190 
Telephone: (210) 684-8180 



REGION IX: Arizona, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Nevada, and Utah 

Dr. Paul E. Martinez, Director 
New Mexico Highlands University 
121 Tijeras, NE, Suite 2100 
Albuquerque, NM 87102 
Telephone: 1-800-247-4269 

REGION X: Idaho, Montana, Oregon, 
Washington, and Wyoming 

Dr. Ethel Simon-McWilliams, Executive 
Director 

Mr. Carlos Sundermann, Director 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
101 Southwest Main Street, Suite 500 
Portland, OR 97204 
Telephone: 1-800-547-6399, ext. 480 

REGION XI: Northern California 

Dr. Beverly Farr, Director 

Far West Laboratory for Educational Research 

730 Harrison Street 

San Francisco, CA 94107 

Telephone: 1-800-645-3276 

REGION XII: Southern California 

Dr. Celia C. Ayala, Director 
Los Angeles County Office of Education 
9300 Imperial Highway 
Downey, CA 90242-2890 
Telephone: (310) 922-6319 

REGION XIII: Alaska 

Dr. Bill Buell, Director 

South East Regional Resource Center 

210 Ferry Way, Suite 200 

Juneau, AK 99801 

Telephone: (907) 586-6806 



REGION XTV: Florida, Puerto Rico, and 
Virgin Islands 

Dr. Trudy Hensley, Director 
Educational Testing Service 
1979 Lake Side Parkway, Suite 400 
Tucker, GA 30084 
Telephone: 1-800-241-3865 
*Bob Levy 



REGION XV: American Samoa, Federated 
States of Micronesia, Commonwealth of the 
Northern Mariana Islands, Guam, Hawaii, 
Republic of the Marshall Islands, and the 
Republic of Palau 

Dr. John W. Kofel, Chief Executive 
Hilda Heine, Project Director 
Pacific Region Educational Laboratory 
828 Fort Street Mall, Suite 500 
Honolulu, HI 96813 
Telephone: (808) 533-6000 



Other Migrant Education and Family Literacy Resources 



National Center for Family Literacy 
Waterfront Plaza, Suite 200 
325 W. Main Street 
Louisville, KY 40202-4251 
Telephone: (502)584-1133 

U.S. Department of Education 
Information Resource Center 
600 Independence Avenue, SW 
Washington, DC 20202 
Telephone: (800) USA-LEARN 

U.S. Department of Education 
National Institute on Early Childhood 
Development and Education 
OERI/ECI 

555 New Jersey Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5520 
Telephone: (202) 219-1935 



U.S. Department of Education 
National Library of Education . 

OERI/NLE 

555 New Jersey Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5721 
Telephone: (800) 424-1616 

U.S. Department of Education 
Office of Bilingual Education and Minority 
Languages Affairs 
600 Independence Avenue, S.W. 
Washington, DC 20202-6510 
Telephone: (202) 205-5463 
Internet: www . ed . gov/offices/OBEMLA/ 

U.S. Department of Education 
Office of Migrant Education 
600 Independence Avenue, S.W. 

Room 4100, Portals Building 
Washington, DC 20202-6135 
Telephone: (202)401-1164 
Internet: www .ed . gov/offices/OESE/MEP/ 



Interagency and Inter- and Intra-state Coordination 

The following organizations are developing data-based tracking systems for interstate and intrastate 
tracking: 



New Generations System (NGS) 
Texas A&M University-Kingsville 
Campus Box 152 
Kingsville, TX 78363 
Telephone: (800) 687-0108 



MIS 2000 

Management Service to Education Data 
24 Lantern Hill 
Little Rock, AR 72227 
Telephone: (501) 227-5897 
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Migrant Student Network 
National Computer Systems 
2510 North Dodge Street 
Iowa City, IA 52245 
Telephone: (319) 339-6943 

COESTAR 

2800 Percy Martin Drive 
North Little Rock, AR 72114 
Telephone: (501) 791-2894 

Migrant Education Program 

The Center for Research on At-Risk Students 

Western Michigan University 

Kalamazoo, MI 49008 

Telephone: (616) 387-2007 

OMSIS 

Oregon Department of Education 
Public Service Building 
255 Capitol Street, NE 
Salem, OR 97310-0203 
Telephone: (503) 378-3606, ext. 675 



Florida Information Resource Network (FIRN) 

Florida Department of Education 

325 W. Gaines Street, #720 

Florida Educational Center 

Tallahassee, FL 32399-0400 

Telephone: (800) 749-3476 

Internet: www.firn.edu/ 

Shadow Systems 
3827 E. Easter Drive 
Littleton, CO 80122 
Telephone: (303) 779-8108 



Curriculum Models 



For more information on the curriculum approaches described in this book, contact: 



AVANCE Parenting Education Curriculum 
AVANCE Family Support and Education 
Program 

Curriculum and Sales Department 
301 South Frio, Suite 310 
San Antonio, TX 78207 
Telephone: (210) 270-4630 

The Bowdoin Method 
Webster's International, Inc. 

5729 Cloverland Place 
Brentwood, TN 37027 
Telephone: (800) 727-6833 

Building Bridg es 

Texas State Education Agency Center 
1701 North Congress 
Austin, TX 78701 
Telephone: (512)463-9734 



Giving Rural Adults a Study Program (GRASP) 

BOCES Geneseo Migrant Center 

Holcolmb Building 210 

Geneseo, NY 14454 

Telephone: (800)245-5681 

Telephone: (800) 245-5680 

Hi gh/Scope Preschool and K-3 Curricula 
High/Scope Educational Research Foundation 
600 North River Street 
Ypsilanti, MI 48198-2898 
Telephone: (313)485-2000 

Home Instruction Program for Preschool 
Youngsters (HIPPY) 

HIPPY USA 

c/o Teachers College 

Box 113 

525 West 120th Street 
New York, NY 10027 
Telephone: (212) 678-3500 
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Lekotek Plav Sessions 
National Lekotek Center 
2100 Ridge Avenue 
Evanston, IL 60201-2796 
Telephone: (800) 366-PLAY 

Montessori Programs 
American Montessori Society 
281 Park Avenue South, 6th floor 
New York, New York 10010-6102 
Telephone: (212) 358-1250 

National Association for the Education of 
Young Children 
1509 16th Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036-1426 
Telephone: (800) 424-2460 

New Parents as Teachers Project (NPAT) 

University of Missouri 

Marilolac Hall, Room 307 

8001 Natural Bridge 

St Louis, MO 63121 

Telephone: (314) 432-4330 

The Nurturing Program 
Family Development Resources, Inc. 
3160 Pinebrook Road 
Park City, UT 84060 
Telephone: (800) 688-5822 



Parents And Children Together Time (PACT) 

National Center for Family Literacy 

Waterfront Plaza, Suite 200 

325 W. Main Street 

Louisville, KY 40202-4251 

Telephone: (502) 584-1133 

Parents as Teachers 

Parents as Teachers National Center, Inc. 
9374 Olive Boulevard 
St. Louis, MO 63132 
Telephone: (314) 432-4330 

Project P.I.A.G.E.T. 

Dr. Thomas D. Yawkey 

Department of Curriculum and Instruction 

The Pennsylvania State University 

159 Chambers Building 

University Part, PA 16802 

Telephone: (814) 863-2937 

Reading in a Kit 

Wisconsin PASS Program 

Mr. Frank Kazmierczak, Coordinator 

CESA No. 8 

223 West Park Street 

P.O. Box 320 

Gillett, WI 54124-0320 

Telephone: (414) 855-2114 



Systematic Training for Effective Parenting 
(STEP1 

The American Guidance Service 
4201 Woodland Road, Box 99 
Circle Pines, MN 55014 
Telephone: (800) 328-2560 
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SAMPLE PROJECT FORMS 
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DETERMINING MIGRANT FAMILIES’ NEEDS 



Sample Forms 



• Sample Family Intake Form 

• Family and Child Needs Assessment Form 

• Family Assessment and Referral Form 

• Parent Survey 
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Intake Form 



(REV. 8-95) 

FAMILY CODE: AR09-. 



POINTS RATING:. 



INTERVIEW: / / START:_/_/_ 



FAMIL Y SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 



Father/Male guardian’s name 

Birthdat e / / Age 

Highest Level of Education Completed 

Occupation 

Mother/Female guardian’s name 

Birthdat e / / Age 

Highest Level of Education Completed 

Occupation 

Name a// others in household B/date Grade Relationship 1st Lang 



ADDRESS 

PHONE:. Permanent Home Community: 

Length of time in present community: 

PRIMARY LANGUAGE OF THE HOME (Circle one): 

English Spanish Laotian Vietnamese Other. 

Please list below NEEDS of your children or family. Write in those specific things or services which are 
unavailable to you or inadequate at this time. 

EDUCATIONAL NEEDS (Examples: learning to read English, GED) 



HEALTH NEEDS 



HOUSING NEEDS 



SOCIAL SERVICE NEEDS (Examples: transportation, where to go) 



OTHER NEEDS: 



* Arkansas MEES; p.1 of form 
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Developmental Indicators 

Qualifying questions may be asked to expand upon the Developmental Questions indicators 
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□ HEALTH ALERT 



MIGRANT EDUCATION - REGION II 
Family Assessment/Referral Form 



ME- 3 8 



FAMILY NAME: 
ADDRESS: 



HOME LANGUAGE: 



# IN FAMILY: 



TELEPHONE: 



EDUCATION 


OK 


■ 'NEED'. 


•: • N/A 


IMH comments . 


SCHOOL LUNCH 










DROP OUT(S) 










PARENT LITERACY 










OTHER 




















HEALTH •* v 








COMMENTS **' "'*•’* •' ' ’'*■*' 4‘ .• ~J' 

• * ' ; \ . . 


HEALTH PROBLEM(S) 










PHYSICAL EXAM(S) 










DENTAL 










IMMUNIZATIONS 










OTHER 




















HOME/SOCIAL 


OK 


NEED 


N/A 


COMMENTS 


EMPLOYMENT STATUS 










ANNUAL INCOME 










AFDC/FOOD STAMPS 










MEDI-CAL 










HOUSING 










TRANSPORTATION 










CLOTHING 










COUNSELING 










OTHER 














COMPLETED BY: 



DATE: 



/CM:th 10/93 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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PARENT NEEDS ASSESSMENT SURVEY 
EVALUACION DE NECESIDADES FAMILIARES 



Parent’s Name: 

Nombre del padre: 

Child’s Name: 

Nombre del nino: . 

INSTRUCTIONS: On the first visit to the family, review the following topics with the parent. Place a check mark in front of 
three topics in which the parent expresses an interest. Write the date on which information about a specific topic was completed. 
When all three topics have been presented, please have parents select three topics from the list or suggest some of their own. 

INSTRUCCIONES: En la primera visita con la familia revise esta lista. Por favor cheque tres temas en los que los padres 
muestren interes. Escriba la fecha en la cual los temas fueron completados. Cuando haya terminado de presentar los temas, haga 
que los padres seleccionen tres mas de la lista o de los que ellos sugieran. 



u 




Date 

Presented 
Fecha de 
presentacion 




Importance of Exercise 
Importancia de los ejercicios 






Immunizations/Check-Ups 

Imunizacidn/vacunas 






How to Take Your Child’s Temperature 
Como tomar la temperatura 






Child Nutrition 
Nutricidn para ninos 






Sun Safety 

Precauciones con el sol 






Ear Infections 
Infecciones de los oidos 






Healthy Snacks 
Bocadillos saludables 






Education/Educacidn: 

Library/Biblioteca: 






Guide to “Academic Lingo’’ 
Comprender el lenguaje de los maestros 






How to Raise Good Readers 
Como desarrollar buenos lectores 






Talking to Schools 
Hablar en las escuelas 






Going to School 
Yendo a la escuela 






Child Development 
Desarollo de los ninos 






How to Help with Homework 
Como ayudar a los ninos con tareas 






Discipline: 

Disciplina: 





Check 


Safety: 

Medidas de Seguridad: 


Date 

Presented 
Fecha de 
presentacion 




Toy Safety 

Seguridad con los juguetes 






Water Safety 
Seguridad con el agua 






Safe Play Indoor/Outdoor 

Jugar con seguridad adentro y afuera 






Poisonous Substances and Pesticides 
Substancias venenosas y pesticidas 






Lead Poisoning 
Intoxicacion de plomo 






Safety Around Farm Equipment 
Seguridad con maquinana de granja 






Bus/Street Safety 
Seguridad en la calle 






Baby/Child Proofing Your Home 
Tener un casa segura para los ninos 






Car Seats 

Sillas de proteccion en los carros 






Health/ Nutrition: 
Salud/Nu trie ion : 






Body Awareness 
Conocer su cuerpo 






Dental Care 
Cuidado de los dientes 






Baby Bottle Mouth 
No mamilas para dormir 






Who’s Who in a Hospital 
Quien es Qui6n en el hospital 






Choking 

Asfixiando 





Date: _ 
Fecha: 
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Check 

1 / 




Date 

Presented 
Fee ha de 
presentacion 




Self-Esteem 
Auto estima 






How to Talk to Kids 
Como platicarcon ninos 






Temper Tantrums 
Ninos de cardcter fuerte 






Talking Back 
Resongar 






Name Calling 
Insultar 0 poner apodos 






Fighting 

Pelear 






Destroying Property 
Destruccidn de las cosas 






Taking Things 
Robar Cosas 






Getting Into Things 
Tocando y jalando las cosas 






Tattling 

Chismes - rumores 






Whining 

Lloriquear 






Impatience 

Impaciencia 






Stubbornness 

Terquedad - intrancigencia 






Wandering Away 
Vagando 




# 


Sharing 

Compartiendo 






Community Resources: 
Recursos en la comunidad: 






Toll Free Hot Lines 
Lfneas telefdnicas gratuitas 






WIC 






Social Service Information 
Informacidn de servicios sociales 






Parenting: 

Como ayudar a los padres a ser me jo 


* es padres: 




Birth Order 
Orden de nacimiento 






Wetting Pants 
Orinarse en la ropa 






Bed Wetting 
Orinarse en la cama 






Not Eating 
No comer 






Sibling Rivalry 
Rivalidad entre hermanos 





Check 




Date 

Presented 
Fecha de 
presentacion 




Getting Your Kid to Become Friends 
Conseguirque sus hijos sean amigos 






Choosing Toys 
Escoger juguetes 






Proper Fitting Shoes/Clothes 

Poner los zapatos y la ropa apropiadament 


2 




General: 






Family Traditions 
Tradiciones familiares 






Family Budgeting 
Presupuesto familiar 






Getting Your Driver’s Permit 
Como obtener su permiso de manejar 






ESL/Literacy 

Inglds como segundo idioma 






Food 

Comida 






Banking 
El Banco 






Being Able to Help My Child in School 
Ayudando a mis hijos en la escuela 






Housing 

Vivienda 






Post Office 
El Correo 






Emergencies 

Emergences 






Hospital 

Hospital 






Child Care 
Cuidado de ninos 






Clothing 
La ropa 






Money 

Dinero 






Holidays 
Dias de fiesta 






Telephone 

Tel6fono 






Gas Station 
Gasolinera 






Work Related Vocabulary 
Vocabulario del trabajo 






Citizenship 

Ciudadanfa 






Others: 

Otros: 











Evcnst-09 



Approved: PCC 1/4/95 



IDENTIFICATION AND RECRUITMENT (I&R) 



Sample Forms 



• I&R Services Referral Forms 

• Adult Education Referral Form 

• Participation Agreement 



B - 9 1 09 



Fresno County 
Office of Education 




Referrals for I & R to Supportive Services Liaison 



Referral Made By: Community Liaison: 

School: Date Received: 

Date: x 



Room 

No. 


Name 


B.D. 


Address/Phone 


Parent Name(s) 


Eligible 
and Status 


Not 

Eligible 









































































White; Supportive Service Liaison (White will be returned to originator after the Supportive Service Liaison has determined eligibility.) 
Yellow: District Contact Person • Pink: Migrant Clerk/Originator of Referral 

ONE FORM PER FAMILY 

A : Referral. 9 1 /dg MiG • mg 4/95 




Fresno County 
Office of Education 



Referrals for I & R to Supportive Services Liaison 



Community Liaison: 
Date Received: 

Date: 



Referral Made By: 
School : 



Room 

No. 


Name 


B.D. 


Address/Phone 


Parent Name(s) 


Eligible 
and Status 


Not 

Eligible 









































































While: Supportive Service Liaison (White will be returned to originator after the Supportive Service Liaison has determined eligibility.) 
Yellow: District Contact Person • Pink: Migrant Clcrk/Originator of Referral 



ONE FORM PER FAMILY 

A:Referral.9l/dg MIG • mg 4/95 
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EVEN START ADULT EDUCATION REFERRAL FORM 
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Parenting 

Skills 
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Copy: White/File Green/Agency Canary/CoordinatorPink/Recruiter Goldenrod/Child Care Provider approved: pcc 06/08/93 



PARTICIPA Tim AGREEMENT; 

I agree to the following in relationship to the MIGRANT EVEN START PROJECT- 



PARENT 

...I will be home for each visit or let the home visitor know I will not. 

...I will ha ve my child dressed and ready. 

...I will participate in what the home visitor does with my child and not do other work. 

...I will help during the home visit. 

...I will help plan activities for my child. 

...I will try teaching an activity when the home visitor is there to help me. 

...I will work on activities during the week with my child. 

...I will help my child keep track of all materials left with me and return them to the home visitor when 
necessary. 

...I will talk with the home visitor about how my child is progressing. 

. . . OTHER 



Parent signature Date 

HOME VISITOR/RECRUITER 

...I will be on time for the home visit or let the parent know when I cannot. 

...I will bring materials and ideas. 

...I will show the parent how to use the materials. 

...I will present learning activities during the visit that are planned for and with the parent and child. 
...I will leave or present materials on health, nutrition, community services, and notices of meetings. 
...I will show the parent how to use what is already in the home to teach the child. 

...I will leave materials and directions for the parent to use the rest of the week. 

...I will use the parent's requests and ideas in planning for the child's progress. 

...I will talk with the parent about the child's progress. 

...I will refer the parent to other resources when necessary to help meet the child’s or family’s needs. 
. . . OTHER 



Home Visitor signature 



Date 



(rev. 7/9 i 



* Arkansas MEES 
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INTERAGENCY COORDINATION 

& 

INTER- AND INTRA-STATE COORDINATION 



Sample Forms 



• Coordination and Linkages Agreement 

• In-kind Contributions Form 



B-B 114 



COORDINATION AND LINKAGES DESCRIPTION 



Project Name: 



Project No. 

Date Submitted: 



PROJECT LINKAGES: Indicate the agencies, organizations, 
associations and/or community-based organizations that the project 
will link with to ensure coordination of adult education services. 
Please specify how the proposed linkage and activities will impact on 
the program and adult clients served by the project. 



This project will link/coordinate services with this provider in the following manner: 



Describe below the linkages: 



Provider 



Signature of Linkage Agency 



Arizona - Projecto Juntos Aprendemos 




ERIC 
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NORTHEAST ARKANSAS MIGRANT EDUCATION COOPERATIVE 
103 WEST PARK, BALD KNOB, AR 72010 

MIGRANT EVEN START PROJECT 
IN-KIND CONTRIBUTIONS 

CONTRIBUTION: 

CODE 



DATE 


QUANTITY 


DESCRIPTION 


TIME 


COST/ITEM 


NEW/USED 


VALUE 













































TOTAL VALUE 

I, hereby, acknowledge receipt of the items/services described above on behalf of the MIGRANT EVEN START PROJECT. 



Program Representative Title Date 

The above referenced items/services were received from: 

Signature Print Name & Title Date 



Business Name Address 



City State Phone 



THIS DOCUMENT CERTIFIES THAT YOU MADE A CONTRIBUTION TO THE ABOVE REFERENCED NON-PROFIT 
ORGANIZATION. 
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CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 



Sample Forms 



• Home Observation Instrument 

• Child's Weekly Planning Form 

• Home Visit "While-you-were-out" Forms 



ME - 41 

MIGRANT EDUCATION - REGION II 
“FIRST TEACHER” PRE-SCHOOL PROJECT 

HOME OBSERVATION INSTRUMENT 



CHILD’S NAME 



HOME VISITOR 





OBSERVATION 


DATE * ' ' 
#1 / / 


DATE 
#2 / / 


A. 


PARENT PARTICIPATION 








1 . Parent actively participates during the home visit. 


YES NO 


YES NO 


B. 


RESPONSIVITY OF PARENT 








1. Parent responds to the child’s vocalizations with a verbal 


YES NO 


YES NO 




response. 








2. Parent initiates verbal interchanges with the Home Visitor; 


YES NO 


YES NO 




asks questions, makes spontaneous comments. 






C. 


AVOIDANCE OF PUNITIVE BEHAVIOR 








1 . Parent expresses positive, not punitive or hostile 


YES NO 


YES NO 




behavior toward the child. 






D. 


PLAY ENVIRONMENT AND MATERIALS 








1 . Parent creates “toys” and play materials out of household items. 


YES NO 


YES NO 




2. Parent provides books or other material for the child to look at 


YES NO 


YES NO 




(magazines, etc.). 






E. 


PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT WITH CHTLD 








1 . Parent or child reports reading or telling stories during week. 


YES NO 


YES NO 




2. Parent shows positive responses to praise of the child offered 


YES NO 


YES NO 




by the Home Visitor. 







Revised 8-96 
/dg(ft.OBS) 
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MIGRANT EDUCATION - REGION II 
FIRST TEACHER” PRE-SCHOOL PROJECT 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



LINCOLN INTERMEDIATE UNIT #12 
MIGRANT CHILD DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

HOME VISIT 



Date 



Time 



While you were out 

visited your home. Please call 

The telephone number is 

I wish to meet with you regarding: 

[ ] Medical appointment 
[ ] Parent meeting 
[ ] Classes for your child (children) 
[ ] Other: 



Approved: PCC 08/02/93 MERTIS-10A 

LINCOLN INTERMEDIATE UNIT #12 
MIGRANT CHILD DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

HOME VISIT 



Date 



Time. 



While you were out 

visited your home. Please call 

The telephone number is 

I wish to meet with you regarding: 

[ ] Medical appointment 
[ ] Parent meeting 
[ ] Classes for your child (children) 
[ ] Other: 



Approved: PCC 08/02/93 



MERTIS-10A 
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LINCOLN INTERMEDIATE UNIT #12 
MIGRANT CHILD DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

(Programa Migrante) 

Visita de Hogar 



Fecha. 



Hora. 



Cuando usted no estaba 

visito su hogar. Favor de llamar a_ 

Su numero de telefono es 

Deseo verlos sobre: 

[ ] Asuntos medicos 
[ ] Reunion de padres 
[ ] Instruccion para su(s) nino(s) 
[ ] Otra razon: 



Approved: PCC 08/02/93 MERTIS-10B 

LINCOLN INTERMEDIATE UNIT #12 
MIGRANT CHILD DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

(Programa Migrante) 

Visita de Hogar 

Fecha Hora 



Cuando usted no estaba 

visito su hogar. Favor de llamar a_ 

Su numero de telefono es 

Deseo verlos sobre: 

[ ] Asuntos medicos 
[ ] Reunion de padres 
[ ] Instruccion para su(s) nino(s) 
[ ] Otra razon: 



Approved: PCC 08/02/93 
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MERTIS-10B 



PARTICIPANT ASSESSMENT 



Sample Forms 



• Preschool Literacy Assessment 

• Parent-Child Interaction Assessment 

• Family Exit Assessment 




B-22 
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PRESCHOOL LITERACY ASSESSMENT 
NEW YORK STATE MIGRANT EVEN START PROGRAM 
“BUCKET OF BOOKS” 
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p.l of instrument^ 



MIGRANT HOME LITERACY PROGRAM 
PARENT-CHILD INTERACTION SELF-ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENT 



NAME 



TEST DATE 



SCORE 



To The Parent : This questionnaire asks about things that parents sometimes think about or do with their young 
children. Read each question and mark the response that best describes what you feel, think or do in relation to the 
question. No particular response is necessarily right or wrong. Some questions ask about things that you may feel 
your child is not yet ready to learn or do. Be honest in marking your responses. 

Your home visitor will score the questionnaire and share the information with you. At the end of the project you will 
be asked to answer these questions again so that you can see what changes you have made in behaviors and attitudes. 

NOTE : You may answer the questions on this assessment on your own or with your home visitor, whichever is 
more comfortable for you. 

1 . Here is a list of things children learn as they grow up. Which of them have you helped your child with in the past 
month ? Read response choices and mark one for each item. 



ONCE / ONCE / 

TWICE TWICE 

DAILY A WEEK A MONTH NEVER 



a. Nursery rhymes or songs 

b. Colors 

c. Shapes, such as circles, squares or triangles 

d. To know the names of things 

e. To look at books 

f. To count things 

g. To recognize pictures in books 

h. To cut with scissors 

1. To “write” with pencils or markers 

j. To read words on signs or in books 

k. Ideas like “big-little”, “up-down”, “before-after” 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



New York MEES; p.l of instrument 
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Arizona Family Literacy 

Exit Information 

Site: City: 

Name of Adult: Date of Entry: 

Name of Child in program: 

1 . How many home visits were made to this family during the program year? visits 

2. Did the family complete the program year? 

□ Yes 

□ No 

3. If the family has discontinued its participation in Family Literacy, please specify the primary reason (Select one): 

□ Family members met goals or completed the eligible planned education 

□ Parent or child switched to a different program 

□ Family moved out of the area served by the Family Literacy program 

□ Family stopped participating due to a lack of interest 

□ Family was dropped due to incomplete participation or poor attendance 

□ Parent(s) found employment that prevents further participation 

□ Family crisis prevents further participation 

□ Conflicts or problems prevented continued participation 

□ Other reason (specify) 

□ Reason unknown 

4. In what Family Literacy services has this adult participated during the year? (Select all that apply) 

'□ parent education 

□ beginning adult basic education (grades 0-4) 

□ intermediate adult basic education (grades 5-8) 

□ adult secondary education (grades 9-12) or GED preparation 

□ ESOL 

□ none 

5. What non-educational support services (whether provided directly by Family Literacy staff or by collaborating 
agency staff) did this adult receive through Family Literacy during program year? (Select all that apply) 

□ transportation (to program or other service) 

□ child care 

□ meals 

□ employment assistance (referrals, placement, vocational counseling) 

□ family support (counseling, support groups, etc.) 

□ health referrals or screening 

□ social services 

□ translators or interpreters 

□ other ( specify ) 

□ none 



* p.l of instrument 





APPENDIX C 



NOTICE FOR NEW AWARDS 



• Notice inviting applications for new awards from April 16, 1998, Federal Register 

• The Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) of 1965 as amended by The Improving 
America’s Schools Act (ESEA) of 1994 P.L. 103-761, Title I, Part B 

• 34 CFR Part 200, 201, 203, 205, and 212: Helping Disadvantaged Children Meet High Standards; 
Final Rule 



C-l 



130 



Thursday 
April 16, 1998 



Part III 

Department of 
Education 

Migrant Education Even Start Program; 
Notice 
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Federal Register/ Vol. 63, No. 73 /Thursday, April 16, 1998 /Notices 



DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

[CFDA No. 84.21 4A] 

Migrant Education Even Start Program; 
Notice Inviting Applications for New 
Awards for Fiscal Year (FY) 1998 

AGENCY: Department of Education. 

Note to Applicants 

This notice is a complete application 
package. Together with the statute 
authorizing the program and the 
Education Department General 
Administrative Regulations (EDGAR), 
the notice contains all of the 
information, application forms, and 
instructions needed to apply for a grant 
under this competition. 

Purpose of Program 

The Migrant Education Even Start 
(MEES) Program is designed to help 
break the cycle of poverty and improve 
the literacy of participating migrant 
families by integrating early childhood 
education, adult literacy or adult basic 
education, and parenting education into 
a unified family literacy program. 

Eligible Applicants 

While any entity is eligible to apply 
for a grant under the MEES program, the 
Secretary specifically invites 
applications from State educational 
agencies (SEAs) that administer Migrant 
Education Programs; local educational 
agencies (LEAs) that have a high 
percentage of migrant students; and 
non-profit community-based 
organizations that work with migrant 
families. 

Deadline for Transmittal of 
Applications: June 1, 1998. 

Deadline for Intergovernmental 
Review: July 31, 1998. 

Available Funds: For FY 1998, 
$3,720,000 is available for this program. 

The amount of funding available to 
begin new projects is approximately 
$ 1 , 200 , 000 . 

Estimated Range of Awards: $88,000- 
$270,000. 

Estimated Average Size of Awards: 

$ 200 , 000 . 

Estimated Number of Awards: 5. 



Note: The Department is not bound by any 
estimates in this notice. 

Project Period: Up to 48 months. 
Maximum Award: The Secretary will 
not consider an application that 
proposes a budget exceeding $270,000 
for each 12-month budget period. 

Applicable Regulations 

(a) The Education Department General 
Administrative Regulations (EDGAR) as 
follows: 

O 




(1) 34 CFR Part 74 (Administration of 
Grants and Agreements with Institutions 
of Higher Education, Hospitals, and 
Nonprofit Organizations). 

(2) 34 CFR Part 75 (Direct Grant 
Programs) . 

(3) 34 CFR Part 77 (Definitions that 
Apply to Department Regulations). 

(4) 34 CFR Part 79 (Intergovernmental 
Review of Department of Education 
Programs and Activities) . 

(5) 34 CFR Part 80 (Uniform 
Administrative Requirements for Grants 
and Cooperative Agreements to State 
and Local Governments). 

(6) 34 CFR Part 81 (General Education 
Provisions Act — Enforcement) . 

(7) 34 CFR Part 82 (New Restrictions 
on Lobbying) . 

(8) 34 CFR Part 85 (Governmentwide 
Debarment and Suspension (Non- 
procurement) and Governmentwide 
Requirements for Drug-Free Workplace 
(Grants)). 

(b) The definitions of a migratory 
child, a migratory agricultural worker, 
and a migratory fisher contained in 34 
CFR 200.40. 

Description of Program 

Under the authority of section 
1202(a)(1)(A) of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act (ESEA), as 
amended, the Assistant Secretary of 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
(Assistant Secretary) awards grants to 
eligible applicants under the MEES 
Program for projects that— 

(1) Improve the educational 
opportunities of migrant families by 
integrating early childhood education, 
adult literacy or adult basic education, 
and parenting education into a unified 
family literacy program; 

(2) Implement cooperative activities 
that build on existing community 
resources to create a new range of 
services to migrant families; 

(3) Promote achievement of the 
National Education Goals (section 102 
of the Goals 2000 Educate America Act) 
especially goals one (school readiness), 
six (adult literacy), and eight (parent 
involvement and participation); and 

(4) Assist children and adults from 
migrant families to achieve challenging 
State content standards and challenging 
State student performance standards. 

Required Program Elements 

(a)(1) Eligible participants. Eligible 
MEES participants consist of migratory 
children and their parents as defined in 
§§ 200.30 and 200.40 who also meet the 
following conditions specified in 
section 1206(a) of the ESEA: 

(2) The parent or parents — 

(i) Are eligible for participation in an 
adult basic education program under the 
Adult Education Act; or 

132 



(ii) Are within the State's compulsory 
school attendance age range, so long as 
a local educational agency provides (or 
ensures the availability of) the basic 
education component required under 
this part; and 

(3) The child or children must be 
younger than eight years of age. 

Note: Family members of eligible 
participants described in paragraphs one 
through three, above, also may participate in 
MEES activities when appropriate to serve 
Even Start purposes. In addition, section 
1206(b) of the ESEA permits families to 
remain eligible for MEES services until all 
family members become ineligible to 
participate. For example, in the case of a 
family in which the parent or parents lose 
eligibility because of their educational 
advancement, the parent or parents can still 
participate in MEES activities until all 
children in the family reach age eight. In 
addition, the Department interprets 34 CFR 
200.30 together with section 1206(b) of ESEA 
to mean that MEES services can continue to 
be provided to a parent or child who is no 
longer migratory provided that the family has 
at least one parent or child who is a 
migratory worker or child as defined under 
34 CFR 200.40. 

(b) Required program elements. Any 
MEES project must, at a minimum, 
incorporate the following program 
elements specified in section 1205 of 
the ESEA: 

• Identification and recruitment of 
migrant families most in need of MEES 
services, as indicated by a low level of 
income, a low level of adult literacy or 
English language proficiency of the 
eligible parent or parents, and other 
need-related indicators; 

• Screening and preparation of 
parents, including teenage parents and 
children, to enable these parents to 
participate fully in program activities 
and services, including testing, referral 
to counseling, other developmental and 
support services and related services; 

• The provision of MEES services to 
those migrant families most in need of 
project services and activities; 

• High-quality instructional programs 
that promote adult literacy and 
empower parents to support the 
educational growth of their children, 
with developmentally appropriate early 
childhood educational services, and the 
preparation of children for success in 
the regular school programs; 

• A design for service delivery that 
accommodates the participants' work 
schedule and other responsibilities, 
including the provision of support 
services, when such services are 
unavailable from other sources, 
necessary for participation in project 
activities, such as — 

— Scheduling and locating of services 
to allow joint participation by parents 
and children; 
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— Child care for the period that 
parents are involved in the project 
activities; and 

— Transportation for the purpose of 
enabling parents and their children to 
participate in project activities. 

• Special training of staff, including 
child care staff, to develop the skills 
necessary to work with parents and 
young children in the full range of 
instructional services offered by the 
project; 

• Provision of integrated instructional 
services, and monitoring of these 
services, to participating parents and 
children through home-based activities; 

• Operation on a year-round basis, 
including the provision of some 
program services, instructional or 
enrichment, during the summer months; 

Note: Given the mobility of the migrant 
population to be served by the MEES 
program, the Secretary interprets this 
requirement to operate on a year-round basis 
to mean that activities must be conducted 
throughout the period in which participating 
migrant families reside in the project area. 
Applicants are free to interpret the 
requirement in other ways that are consistent 
with section 1205(7) of the ESEA. 

• Appropriate coordination with 
other programs funded under the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act (ESEA), any relevant programs 
under the Adult Education Act, the 
Individuals with Disabilities Education 
Act, the Job Training Partnership Act, 
the Head Start program, volunteer 
literacy programs, and other relevant 
programs; and 

• An independent evaluation. 

In addition, to promote the kind of 
strong community collaboration needed 
for effective Even Start Projects, sections 
1202(e) and 1207(a) of the ESEA require 
applicants for grants under the basic 
Even Start program administered by 
SEAs to be “eligible entities”, i.e., 
partnerships composed of (1) a local 
educational agency (LEA); and (2) a 
non-profit community-based 
organization, a public agency other than 
an LEA, an institution of higher 
education, or a public or private 
nonprofit organization of demonstrated 
quality other than an LEA. While those 
operating a MEES project do not need to 
be eligible entities, the Secretary 
strongly encourages those who would 
operate MEES projects to enhance the 
effectiveness of those projects through 
formation of strong, on-going 
collaborative relationships among these 
kinds of local entities. 

(c) Federal and local funding. A 
MEES project’s funding is comprised of 
both a Federal portion of funds (Federal 
share) and a portion contributed by the 
eligible applicant (local share). 
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However, the Federal share of the 
program may not exceed — 

• Ninety percent of the total cost of 
the program in the first year; 

• Eighty percent in the second year; 

• Seventy percent in the third year; 

• Sixty percent in the fourth year; and 

• Fifty percent in any subsequent 
year. 

The Federal share for any MEES 
grantee receiving a grant for a second 
cycle shall not exceed 50 percent. A 
grantee may receive funds under the 
MEES program for a period not to 
exceed eight years. The local share of 
the MEES project may be provided in 
cash or in kind and may be obtained 
from any source, including other 
Federal programs funded under the 
ESEA. Federal funds may not be used 
for indirect costs of a MEES project. 

Invitational Priorities 

The Secretary is especially interested 
in funding applications that include a 
plan demonstrating that grant activities 
will focus on one or more of the 
following priorities. An application that 
meets one of more of these invitational 
priorities does not receive competitive 
or absolute preference over other 
applications (34 CFR 75.105(c)(1)). 

The invitation to coordinate services 
is meant to strengthen the delivery of 
family literacy services to migrant 
agricultural families. Coordination 
across State education agencies is at the 
heart of migrant education’s purpose: to 
mitigate disruptions in the education of 
qualifying migrant students. Short-term 
Migrant Education Even Start seasonal 
projects can provide intensity of 
services to migratory families, but those 
projects may not provide sufficient 
duration to demonstrate long-term gains 
for students and may be another 
disruption in completing their 
educational goals. To promote 
opportunities for continuous learning 
for migrant families, the Secretary is 
particularly interested in funding 
applications that address the following 
invitational priorities: 

• Coordinate continuing family 
literacy services across State and local 
school district boundaries to meet the 
needs of highly mobile migrant 
agricultural families; or 

• Coordinate their activities with 
State and local endeavors under the 
America Reads Challenge initiative, 
including Federal Work-Study tutoring 
programs and America Reads/ 
Read*Write*Now pilot sites 
(information about the America Reads 
Challenge is available by telephone at 

1 -800-US A-LEARN, or TDD 1-800- 
437-0833; and through the 



Department’s Web site at www.ed.gov/ 
inits/americareads) ; or 

• Build networks with agricultural 
employers and communities to 
coordinate and integrate resources that 
support English literacy for migrant 
agricultural families with limited 
English proficiency needs. 

Selection Criteria 

The Secretary uses the following 
selection criteria to evaluate 
applications for grants under this 
competition. 

(1) The maximum score for all of 
these criteria is 100 points. 

(2) The maximum score for each 
criterion is indicated in parentheses. 

(a) Meeting the purposes of the 
authorizing statute (10 points) The 
Secretary reviews each application to 
determine how well the project will — 

(i) Improve the educational 
opportunities of migrant families by 
integrating early childhood education, 
adult literacy or adult basic education, 
and parenting education into a unified 
family literacy program; 

(ii) Be implemented through 
cooperative projects that build on 
existing community resources to create 
a new range of services to migrant 
families; 

(iii) Promote achievement of the 
National Education Goals, especially the 
goals that address school readiness, 
student achievement, and parent 
involvement and participation; and 

(iv) Assist children and adults from 
migrant families to achieve the 
challenging State content standards and 
challenging State student performance 
standards. 

(b) Need for project (20 points) The 
Secretary considers the need for the 
proposed project. In determining the 
need for the proposed project, the 
Secretary considers the following 
factors: 

(i) The magnitude of the need for the 
services to be provided or the activities 
to be carried out by the proposed 
project. 

(ii) The extent to which the proposed 
project will focus on serving or 
otherwise addressing the needs of 
disadvantaged individuals (i.e., eligible 
migrant agricultural families). 

(iii) The extent to which specific gaps 
or weaknesses in services, 
infrastructure, or opportunities have 
been identified and will be addressed by 
the proposed project, including the 
nature and magnitude of those gaps or 
weaknesses. 

Note: Applicants may address (b) (iii) in 
any way that is reasonable. Given the 
purpose of the MEES program, the Secretary 
believes that applicants would want 
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particularly to focus on the following key 
areas: 

(A) The area or areas to be served 
have high percentages or large numbers 
of migratory children and their parents, 
guardians, or primary caretakers in need 
of Migrant Education Even Start 
(MEES). 

(B) The lack of availability of 
comprehensive family literacy services 
for the migrant population. 

(C) How community resources will be 
used to benefit project participants. 

Note to (C): An applicant could address (C) 
in any way that is reasonable. An applicant 
might, for example, provide a brief 
description of each of the resources the 
project intends to include, or a list of these 
resources. 

(D) How the project will integrate 
child development, adult literacy, and 
parenting activities. 

(E) How the project will assist migrant 
children and adults to achieve the State 
content standards and student 
performance standards. 

(c) Quality of the project design. (20 
points) The Secretary considers the 
quality of the design of the proposed 
project. In determining the quality of the 
design of the proposed project, the 
Secretary considers the following 
factors: 

(i) The extent to which the design of 
the proposed project is appropriate to, 
and will successfully address, the needs 
of the target population or other 
identified needs. 

(ii) The extent to which the project is 
designed to build capacity and yield 
results that will extend beyond the 
period of Federal financial assistance. 

(iii) The extent to which the proposed 
project will establish linkages with 
other appropriate agencies and 
organizations providing services to the 
target population. 

Note: An applicant may address criterion 
(c) in any way that is reasonable. However, 
concerning design of the project, the 
Secretary believes that an effective 
application would incorporate, at a 
minimum, the various program elements 
required under section 1205 of the ESEA and 
listed in the Required Program Elements 
section of this notice. 

(d) Quality of project services. (20 
points) The Secretary considers the 
quality of the services to be provided by 
the proposed project. 

(i) In determining the quality of the 
services to be provided by the proposed 
project, the Secretary considers the 
quality and sufficiency of strategies for 
ensuring equal access and treatment for 
eligible project participants who are 
members of groups that have 
traditionally been underrepresented 
0 




based on race, color, national origin, 
gender, age, or disability. 

(ii) In addition, the Secretary 
considers the extent to which the 
training or professional development 
services to be provided by the proposed 
project are of sufficient quality, 
intensity, and duration to lead to 
improvements in practice among the 
recipients of those services. 

(e) Adequacy of resources. (15 points) 
The Secretary considers the adequacy of 
resources for the proposed project. In 
determining the adequacy of resources 
for the proposed project, the Secretary 
considers the following factors: 

(i) The relevance and demonstrated 
commitment of each partner in the 
proposed project to the implementation 
and success of the project. 

(ii) The extent to which the costs are 
reasonable in relation to the objectives, 
design, and potential significance of the 
proposed project. 

(iii) The potential for continued 
support of the project after Federal 
funding ends, including, as appropriate, 
the demonstrated commitment of 
appropriate entities to such support. 

(f) Quality of the project evaluation. 

(15 points) The Secretary considers the 
quality of the evaluation to be 
conducted of the proposed project. In 
determining the quality of the 
evaluation, the Secretary considers of 
the following factors: 

(i) The extent to which the methods 
of evaluation provide for examining the 
effectiveness of project implementation 
strategies. 

(ii) The extent to which the methods 
of evaluation will provide performance 
feedback and permit periodic 
assessment of progress toward achieving 
intended outcomes. 

Note: This plan must permit the 
preparation of an evaluation that meets the 
requirements of 34 CFR 75.590 as well as an 
annual performance report that evaluates 
whether project objectives are being met and, 
if not, includes the changes in program 
activities that will be adopted (see 34 CFR 
75.1 18 and 75.253). (Instructions for the 
annual performance report are included in 
the APPENDIX to this document.) See also 
the discussion under National Evaluation. 

National Evaluation 

The Department is conducting a 
national evaluation of Even Start Family 
Literacy projects. Grantees must 
cooperate with the Department’s efforts 
by adopting an evaluation plan that is 
consistent with the national evaluation 
(as well as with the grantee’s 
responsibilities under 34 CFR 75.118, 
75.253, and 75.590). It is not expected 
that the application will include a 
complete evaluation plan because 



grantees will be asked to cooperate with 
the national evaluation of the Even Start 
Family Literacy Program to be 
conducted by an independent 
contractor. Grantees may be required to 
amend their plans, however, to conform 
with the national evaluation. 

The Secretary suggests that each 
applicant budget for evaluation 
activities as follows: a project with an 
estimated cost of up to $120,000 should 
designate $10,000 for this purpose. 

These funds will be used for 
expenditures related to the collection 
and aggregation of data required for the 
Department’s national evaluation. The 
Secretary also recommends that 
applicants budget for the cost of travel 
to Washington, DC and two nights’ 
lodging for the project director and 
project evaluator, for their participation 
in annual evaluation meetings. 
Information by project and budget 
periods. Under 34 CFR 75. 1 12 and 
75.117, an eligible applicant must 
propose a project period, and provide 
budgetary information for each budget 
period of that proposed project period. 
The Secretary requests that the 
budgetary information include an 
amount for all key project components 
with an accompanying breakdown of 
any subcomponents, along with a 
written justification for all requested 
amounts. (A form for reporting this 
information is contained in the 
appendix of this notice.) 

34 CFR 75.1 12(b) also requires that an 
applicant describe how and when, in 
each budget period of the project, it 
plans to meet each objective of the 
project. (NOTE: The Department will 
use this information, in conjunction 
with the grantee’s annual performance 
report required under 34 CFR 75. 1 18(a), 
to determine whether a continuation 
award for the subsequent budget year 
should be made. Under 34 CFR 75.253 
a grantee can receive a continuation 
award only if it demonstrates that it 
either has made substantial progress 
toward meeting the objectives of the 
approved project, or has received the 
Assistant Secretary's approval of 
changes in the project to enable it to 
meet the objectives in the succeeding 
budget periods.) 

Intergovernmental Review of Federal 
Programs 

This program is subject to the 
requirements of Executive Order 12372 
(Intergovernmental Review of Federal 
Programs) and the regulations in 34 CFR 
Part 79. 

The objective of the Executive order is 
to foster an intergovernmental 
partnership and to strengthen 
federalism by relying on State and local 
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processes for State and local 
government coordination and review of 
proposed Federal financial assistance. 

Applicants must contact the 
appropriate State Single Point of 
Contact to find out about, and to comply 
with, the State’s process under 
Executive Order 12372. Applicants 
proposing to perform activities in more 
than one State should immediately 
contact the Single Point of Contact for 
each of those States and follow the 
procedure established in each State 
under the Executive order. The 
addresses of individual State Single 
Point of Contact are in the appendix to 
this notice. 

In States that have not established a 
process or chosen a program for review, 
State, areawide, regional, and local 
entities may submit comments directly 
to the Department. 

Any State Process Recommendation 
and other comments submitted by a 
State Single Point of Contact and any 
comments from State, areawide, 
regional, and local entities must be 
mailed or hand-delivered by the date 
indicated in this notice to the following 
address: The Secretary, E.O. 12372 — 
CFDA# 84.2 14A, U.S. Department of 
Education, Room 6213, 600 
Independence Avenue, S.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20202-0124. 

Proof of mailing will be determined 
on the same basis as applications (see 34 
CFR 75.102). Recommendations or 
comments may be hand-delivered until 
4:30 p.m. (Washington, D.C. time) on 
the date indicated in this notice. 

PLEASE NOTE THAT THE ABOVE 
ADDRESS IS NOT THE SAME 
ADDRESS AS THE ONE TO WHICH 
THE APPLICANT SUBMITS ITS 
COMPLETED APPLICATION. DO NOT 
SEND APPLICATIONS TO THE ABOVE 
ADDRESS . INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
TRANSMITTAL OF APPLICATIONS: 

(a) If an applicant wants to apply for 
a grant, the applicant shall — 

(1) Mail the original and two copies 
of the application on or before the 
deadline date to: U.S. Department of 
Education, Application Control Center, 
Attention: (CFDA #84.214A), 
Washington, D.C. 20202-4725; or 

(2) Hand deliver the original and two 
copies of the application by 4:30 p.m. 
(Washington, D.C. time) on or before the 
deadline date to: U.S. Department of 
Education, Application Control Center, 
Attention: (CFDA#84.2 14 A), Room 
#3633, Regional Office Building #3, 7th 
and D Streets, S.W., Washington, D.C. 

(b) An applicant must show one of the 
following as proof of mailing: 

(1) A legibly dated U.S. Postal Service 
postmark. 
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(2) A legible mail receipt with the 
date of mailing stamped by the U.S. 
Postal Service. 

(3) A dated shipping label, invoice, or 
receipt from a commercial carrier. 

(4) Any other proof of mailing 
acceptable to the Secretary. 

(c) If an application is mailed through 
the U.S. Postal Service, the Secretary 
does not accept either of the following 
as proof of mailing: 

(1) A private metered postmark. 

(2) A mail receipt that is not dated by 
the U.S. Postal Service. 

Notes: (1) The U.S. Postal Service does not 
uniformly provide a dated postmark. Before 
relying on this method, an applicant should 
check with its local post office. 

(2) The Application Control Center will 
mail a Grant Application Receipt 
Acknowledgment to each applicant. If an 
applicant fails to receive the notification of 
application receipt within 15 days from the 
date of mailing the application, the applicant 
should call the U.S. Department of Education 
Application Control Center at (202) 708- 
9494. 

(3) The applicant must indicate on the 
envelope and — if not provided by the 
Department — in Item 10 of the Application 
for Federal Assistance (Standard Form 424) 
the CFDA number — and suffix letter, if any — 
of the competition under which the 
application is being submitted. 

Application Instructions and Forms 

The appendix to this notice contains 
the following forms and instructions, 
plus a statement regarding estimated 
public reporting burden, a notice to 
applicants regarding compliance with 
section 427 of the General Education 
Provisions Act, various assurances and 
certifications, and required 
documentation. 

Instructions for the Application 
Narrative. 

Estimated Public Reporting Burden 
Statement. 

Notice to All Applicants. 

Application for Federal Assistance 
(Standard Form 424 (Rev. 4-88)) and 
instructions. 

Budget Information — Non- 
Construction Programs (ED Form No. 
524) and instructions. 

Assurances — Non-Construction 
Programs (Standard Form 424B) and 
instructions. 

Certifications regarding Lobbying: 
Debarment, Suspension, and Other 
Responsibility Matters; and Drug-Free 
Workplace Requirements (ED 80-0013, 
6/90). 

Certification regarding Debarment, 
Suspension, Ineligibility and Voluntary 
Exclusion: Lower Tier Covered 
Transactions (ED 80-0014, 9/90) and 
instructions. (Note: ED 80-0014 is 
intended for the use of grantees and 
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should not be transmitted to the 
Department.) 

Disclosure of Lobbying Activities 
(Standard Form LLL) (if applicable) and 
instructions. This document has been 
marked to reflect statutory changes. See 
the notice published in the Federal 
Register (61 FR 1413) by the Office of 
Management and Budget on January 19, 
1996. 

An applicant may submit information 
on a photostatic copy of the application 
and budget forms, the assurances, and 
the certifications. However, the 
application form, the assurances, and 
the certifications must each have an 
original signature. No grant may be 
awarded unless a completed application 
form has been received. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 
DonnaMarie Marlow, U.S. Department 
of Education, Office of Elementary and 
Secondary Education, Office of Migrant 
Education, 600 Independence Avenue, 
S.W., Room 4100, Portals Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20202-6135. 
Telephone Number: (202) 260-1164. 
Individuals who use a 
telecommunications device for the deaf 
(TDD) may call the Federal Information 
Relay Service (FIRS) at 1-800-877-8339 
between 8 a.m. and 8 p.m., Eastern time, 
Monday through Friday. 

Individuals with disabilities may 
obtain this document in an alternate 
format (e.g., Braille, large print, 
audiotape, or computer diskette) on 
request to the contact person listed in 
the preceding paragraph. Please note, 
however, that the Department is not able 
to reproduce in an alternate format the 
standard forms included in the notice. 

Electronic Access to This Document 

Anyone may view this document, as 
well as all other Department of 
Education documents published in the 
Federal Register, in text or portable 
document format (pdf) on the World 
Wide Web at either of the following 
sites: 

http://ocfo.ed.gov/fedreg.htm 

http://www.ed.gov/news.html 

To use the pdf you must have the 
Adobe Acrobat Reader Program with 
Search, which is available free at either 
of the previous sites. If you have 
questions about using the pdf, call the 
U.S. Government Printing Office toll 
free at 1-888-293-6498. 

Anyone may also view these 
documents in text copy only on an 
electronic bulletin board of the 
Department. Telephone (202) 219-1511 
or toll free, 1-800-222-4922. The 
documents are located under Option G- 
Files/Announcements, Bulletins and 
Press Releases. 
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Note: The official version of a document is 
the document published in the Federal 
Register. 

Program Authority: 20 U.S.C. 6362(a)(1)(A) 

Dated: April 13, 1998. 

Gerald N. Tirozzi, 

Assistant Secretary for Elementary and 
Secondary Education. 

Instructions for the Application 
Narrative 

Before preparing the Application 
Narrative, an applicant should read 
carefully the description of the program 
and the selection criteria the Secretary 
uses to evaluate applications. 

The narrative should encompass each 
function or activity for which funds are 
being requested and should — 

1. Begin with an Abstract; that is, a 
summary of the proposed project. 

2. Describe the proposed project in 
light of each of the selection criteria in 
the order in which the criteria are listed 
in this application package. (NOTE: 
While applicants can address the 
criteria in any way that is reasonable, 
given the required emphasis of any 
MEES project on early childhood 
education, adult literacy or adult basic 
education, and parenting education, the 
Secretary believes that a reasonable plan 
of operation would address these three 
objectives. Moreover, consistent with 34 
CFR 75. 1 12(b), which requires that the 
application describe how and when, in 
each budget period, the applicant plans 
to meet each project objective, the 
Secretary believes that applicants would 
want particularly to describe each goal 
in terms of measurable objectives, 
specific activities that are proposed to 
meet each objective, time lines 
associated with these activities, the 
resources believed to be needed to 
achieve each objective, and how each 
objective will be evaluated.) 

3. Provide the following information 
in response to the attached “NOTICE 
TO ALL APPLICANTS’'; (1) a reference 
to the portion of the application in 
which the applicant has described the 
steps that the applicant proposes to take 
to remove barriers to equitable access to, 
and equitable participation in, project 
activities; or (2) a separate statement 
that includes this information. 

4. Include any other pertinent 
information that might assist the 
Secretary in reviewing the application. 

The Application Narrative must be 
double-spaced, typed on one side only, 
and must not exceed 50 numbered 
pages — appendices excepted. 

Estimated Public Reporting Burden 

According to the Paperwork 
Reduction Act of 1995, no persons are 
required to respond to a collection of 
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information unless it displays a valid 
OMB control number. The valid OMB 
control number for this information 
collection is 1810-0541. (Expiration 
date: March 31, 1999). The time 
required to complete this information 
collection is estimated to average 60 
hours per response including the time 
for reviewing instructions, searching 
existing data sources, gathering and 
maintaining the data needed, and 
completing and reviewing the collection 
of information. If you have any 
comments concerning the accuracy of 
the time estimate (s) or suggestions for 
improving this form, please write to: 

U.S. Department of Education, 
Washington, DC 20202-4651. 

If you have comments or concerns 
regarding the status of your individual 
submission of this form, write directly 
to: Office of Migrant Education, U.S. 
Department of Education, 600 
Independence Avenue, S.W., 
Washington, DC 20202-6135. 

Notice to All Applicants 

Thank you for your interest in this 
program. The purpose of this enclosure 
is to inform you about a new provision 
in the Department of Education’s 
General Education Provisions Act 
(GEPA) that applies to applicants for 
new grant awards under Department 
programs. This provision is section 427 
of GEPA, enacted as part of the 
Improving America’s Schools Act of 
1994 (Pub. L. 103-382). 

To Whom Does This Provision Apply? 

Section 427 of GEPA affects 
applicants for new discretionary grant 
awards under this program. ALL 
APPLICANTS FOR NEW A WARDS 
MUST INCLUDE INFORMATION IN 
THEIR APPLICATIONS TO ADDRESS 
THIS NEW PROVISION IN ORDER TO 
RECEIVE FUNDING UNDER THIS 
PROGRAM . 

What Does This Provision Require? 

Section 427 requires each applicant 
for funds (other than an individual 
person) to include in its application a 
description of the steps the applicant 
proposes to take to ensure equitable 
access to, and participation in, its 
federally assisted program for students, 
teachers, and other program 
beneficiaries with special needs. 

This section allows applicants 
discretion in developing the required 
description. The statute highlights six 
types of barriers that can impede 
equitable access or participation that 
you may address: gender, race, national 
origin, color, disability, or age. Based on 
local circumstances, you can determine 
whether these or other barriers may 



prevent your students, teachers, etc. 
from equitable access or participation. 
Your description need not be lengthy; 
you may provide a clear and succinct 
description of how you plan to address 
those barriers that are applicable to your 
circumstances. In addition, the 
information may be provided in a single 
narrative, or, if appropriate, may be 
discussed in connection with related 
topics in the application. 

Section 427 is not intended to 
duplicate the requirements of civil 
rights statutes, but rather to ensure that, 
in designing their projects, applicants 
for Federal funds address equity 
concerns that may affect the ability of 
certain potential beneficiaries to fully 
participate in the project and to achieve 
to high standards. Consistent with 
program requirements and its approved 
application, an applicant may use the 
Federal funds awarded to it to eliminate 
barriers it identifies. 

What Are Examples of How an 
Applicant Might Satisfy the 
Requirement of This Provision? 

The following examples may help 
illustrate how an applicant may comply 
with section 427. 

(1) An applicant that proposes to 
carry out an adult literacy project 
serving, among others, adults with 
limited English proficiency, might 
describe in its application how it 
intends to distribute a brochure about 
the proposed project to such potential 
participants in their native language. 

(2) An applicant that proposes to 
develop instructional materials for 
classroom use might describe how it 
will make the materials available on 
audio tape or in braille for students who 
are blind. 

(3) An applicant that proposes to 
carry out a model science program for 
secondary students and is concerned 
that girls may be less likely than boys 
to enroll in the course, might indicate 
how it intends to conduct “outreach” 
efforts to girls, to encourage their 
enrollment. 

We recognize that many applicants 
may already be implementing effective 
steps to ensure equity of access and 
participation in their grant programs, 
and we appreciate your cooperation in 
responding to the requirements of this 
provision. 

Estimated Burden Statement 

According to the Paperwork 
Reduction Act of 1995, no persons are 
required to respond to a collection of 
information unless it displays a valid 
OMB control number. The valid OMB 
control number for this information 
collection is 1801-0004 (Exp. 8/31/98). 
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The time required to complete this 
information collection is estimated to 
vary from 1 to 3 hours per response, 
with an average of 1.5 hours, including 
the time to review instructions, search 



existing data resources, gather and 
maintain the data needed, and complete 
and review the information collection. If 
you have any comments concerning the 
accuracy of the time estimate (s) or 



suggestions for improving this form, 
please write to: U.S. Department of 
Education, Washington, DC 20202- 
4651. 

BILLING CODE 4000-01-P 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

34 CFR Parts 200, 201 , 203, 205, and 
212 

RIN 1810-AA73 

Title I — Helping Disadvantaged 
Children Meet High Standards 

AGENCY: Department of Education. 
ACTION: Final regulations. 

SUMMARY: As specifically required by 
statute, the U.S. Secretary of Education 
(Secretary) issues a single set of final 
regulations implementing the programs 
under Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, as 
amended by the Improving America’s 
Schools Act of 1994. In order to provide 
maximum flexibility to grantees 
implementing the programs under Title 
I, these regulations address only those 
few provisions for which the Secretary 
believes rulemaking is absolutely 
necessary. These regulations replace the 
regulations currently found at 34 CFR 
Parts 200, 201, 203, 205 and 212. 
EFFECTIVE DATE: These regulations take 
effect on August 2, 1995. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: For 
subparts A and E, Wendy Jo New, 
Telephone: (202) 260-0982; for subpart 
B, Patricia McKee, Telephone: (202) 
260-0991; for subpart D, Paul Brown, 
Telephone: (202) 260-0976: 
Compensatory Education Programs, 
Office of Elementary and Secondary 
Education, U.S. Department of 
Education, 600 Independence Avenue, 
SW, Portals Building, room 4400, 
Washington, DC 20202-6132. 

For subparts C and E, James English, 
Office of Migrant Education, Office of 
Elementary and Secondary Education, 
U.S. Department of Education, 600 
Independence Avenue, SW, Portals 
Building, room 4100, Washington, DC 
20202-6135. Telephone: (202) 260- 
1394. 

Individuals who use a 
telecommunications device for the deaf 
(TDD) may call the Federal Information 
Relay Services (FIRS) at 1-800-877- 
8339 between 8 a.m. and 8 p.m., Eastern 
time, Monday through Friday. 
SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION: The 1994 
reauthorization of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 
(ESEA) revised Federal elementary and 
secondary education programs 
extensively to help ensure that all 
children acquire the knowledge and 
skills they will need to succeed in the 
21st century. Under the reauthorized 
ESEA, Federal education programs for 
the first time are designed to work 
together with, rather than separately 




from, one another. In addition, rather 
than operating apart from the broader 
education that children receive, the 
ESEA reinforces State and community 
reform efforts geared to challenging 
State standards, particularly those 
initiated or supported by the Goals 
2000: Educate America Act. In fact, all 
of the major ESEA programs are 
redesigned to support comprehensive 
State and local reforms of teaching and 
learning and ensure that all children — 
whatever their background and 
whatever school they attend — can reap 
the benefit of those reforms. 

As the largest by far of all ESEA 
programs, Title I is the centerpiece of 
the ESEA’s efforts to help the neediest 
schools and students reach the same 
challenging standards expected of all 
children. Effective July 1, 1995, the four 
Title I programs — the basic program in 
local educational agencies (LEAs) (Part 
A), the Even Start Family Literacy 
program (Part B), the Migrant Education 
program (Part C), and the Neglected, 
Delinquent, and At-Risk Youth program 
(Part D) — are designed to work together 
in support of this common purpose. 
Moreover, the programs embrace the 
same fundamental new strategies to 
help ensure that the intended 
beneficiaries are not left behind in State 
and local efforts to promote higher 
standards. These strategies include: a 
schoolwide focus on improving teaching 
and learning, strong program 
coordination by LEAs, flexibility at the 
local level combined with clear 
accountability for results, more focused 
targeting of resources on the neediest 
schools, and stronger partnerships 
between schools and communities to 
support higher achievement for all 
children. 

On May 1, 1995, the Secretary 
published a notice of proposed 
rulemaking (NPRM) for Title I in the 
Federal Register (60 FR 21400-21419). 
The preamble to the NPRM included a 
discussion of the provisions enacted by 
Congress that were addressed in the 
NPRM. The preamble also included a 
summary of the results of the negotiated 
rulemaking process the Secretary 
implemented under section 1601(b) of 
Title I. In developing the proposed 
regulations, the Secretary considered 
the comments of persons who 
responded to the October 28, 1994 
Federal Register notice requesting 
advice and recommendations on 
regulatory issues under Title I (59 FR 
54372-74) and also the comments of 
participants in the negotiated 
rulemaking process. 




Changes From the NPRM and Analysis 
of Comments and Changes 

In response to the Secretary’s 
invitation to comment in the NPRM, 370 
letters were received from State and 
LEA officials, teachers, organizations, 
Members of Congress, citizens, and 
students. An analysis of the comments 
and the Secretary’s responses to those 
comments is published as an appendix 
to these final regulations. 

In these final regulations, the 
Secretary has considered these 
comments, balancing the concerns of 
State and local school officials, parents, 
and others with the statutory purposes 
of the program and the needs of the 
children to be served. The following 
sections provide a brief summary of the 
final regulations that differ from the 
regulations proposed in the NPRM. 

State Responsibilities for Assessment 
(§§ 200.1,200.4) 

The Secretary has revised §§ 200. 1 
and 200.4 to clarify that a State’s set of 
high-quality yearly assessments must 
measure performance in at least 
mathematics and reading/language arts, 
but need not be focused solely on 
reading/language arts or mathematics. 
Rather, as indicated in § 200.4(a)(1), a 
State may meet this requirement by 
developing or adopting assessments in 
other academic subjects as long as those 
assessments sufficiently measure 
performance in mathematics and 
reading/language arts. For example, an 
assessment in an academic subject such 
as social studies may sufficiently 
measure performance in reading/ 
language arts. Particularly at the 
secondary level, the Secretary believes it 
may be especially appropriate to 
measure performance in reading/ 
language arts through assessments in 
content areas. In addition, the Secretary 
emphasizes the importance of all 
children attaining high levels of 
performance in all core academic 
subjects. Limiting the focus of Title I 
accountability in no way is intended to 
alter the overall responsibility of States, 
local school districts, and schools for 
success of all students in the core 
academic subjects determined by the 
State. If a State has standards and 
assessments for all students in subjects 
beyond mathematics and reading/ 
language arts, the regulations do not 
preclude a State from including, for 
accountability purposes, additional 
subject areas, and the Secretary 
encourages them to do so. 
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(c) Availability of other Federal funds. 

(1) In addition to funds under this 
subpart, a school may use in its 
schoolwide program Federal funds 
under any program administered by the 
Secretary, except programs under the 
Individuals with Disabilities Education 
Act (IDEA), that is included on the most 
recent notice published by the Secretary 
in the Federal Register. 

(2) For the purposes of this section, 
the authority to combine funds from 
other Federal programs also applies to 
services provided to a school with those 
funds. 

(3) (i) Except as provided in paragraph 
(c)(3)(ii) of this section, a school that 
combines funds from any other Federal 
program administered by the Secretary 
in a schoolwide program — 

(A) Is not required to meet the 
statutory or regulatory requirements of 
that program applicable at the school 
level; but 

(B) Shall meet the intent and purposes 
of that program to ensure that the needs 
of the intended beneficiaries of that 
program are addressed. 

(ii) (A) An LEA or a school that 
chooses to use funds from other 
programs shall not be relieved of 
statutory and regulatory requirements 
applicable to those programs relating 
to — 

(1) Health and safety; 

(2) Civil rights; 

(3) Gender equity; 

( 4) Participation and involvement of 
parents and students; (5) Private school 
children, teachers, and other 
educational personnel; 

(6) Maintenance of effort; 

(7) Comparability of services; 

(3) Use of Federal funds to 

supplement, not supplant non-Federal 
funds in accordance with paragraph 
(f)(1) (iii) and (2) of this section; and 

(3) Distribution of funds to SEAs and 
LEAs. 

(B) A school operating a schoolwide 
program shall comply with the 
following requirements if it combines 
funds from these programs in its 
schoolwide program: 

* (I) Migrant education. A school that 
combines in its schoolwide program 
funds received under Part C of Title I of 
the Act shall — 

(1) In consultation with parents of 
migratory children or organizations 
representing those parents, or both, first 
address the identified needs of 
migratory children that result from the 
effects of their migratory lifestyle or are 
needed to permit migratory children to 
participate effectively in school; and 

(ii) Document that services to address 
those needs have been provided. 

(2) Indian education. A school may 
combine funds received under subpart 1 




of Part A of Title IX of the Act in its 
schoolwide program if the parent 
committee established by the LEA under 
section 91 14(c)(4) of the Act approves 
the inclusion of those funds. 

(iii) This paragraph does not relieve — 

(A) An LEA from complying with all 
requirements that do not affect the 
operation of a schoolwide program; or 

(B) A non-schoolwide program school 
from complying with all applicable 
requirements. 

(d) Components of a schoolwide 
program. A schoolwide program must 
include the following components: 

(1) A comprehensive needs 
assessment involving the parties listed 
in paragraph (e) (2) (ii) of this section of 
the entire school that is based on — 

(1) Information on the performance of 
children in relation to the State content 
standards and the State student 
performance standards under section 

1 1 1 1 (b) (1) of the Act; or 

(ii) Until the State develops or adopts 
standards under section 1 1 1 1 (b) (1) of 
the Act, an analysis of available data on 
the achievement of students in the 
school. 

(2) Schoolwide reform strategies 
that — 

(i) Provide opportunities, based on 
best knowledge and practice, for all 
children in the school to meet the 
State’s proficient and advanced levels of 
student performance; 

(ii) Are based on effective means of 
improving the achievement of children, 
such as utilizing research-based 
teaching strategies; 

(iii) Use effective instructional 
strategies that — 

(A) Increase the amount and quality of 
learning time, such as providing an 
extended school year and before- and 
after-school and summer programs; 

(B) Provide an enriched and 
accelerated curriculum; and 

(C) Meet the educational needs of 
historically underserved populations; 

(iv) (A) Address the needs of all 
children in the school, particularly the 
needs of children who are members of 
the target population of any program 
that is included in the schoolwide 
program under paragraph (c) of this 
section; and 

(B) Address how the school will 
determine if those needs have been met; 
and 

(v) Are consistent with, and designed 
to implement, the State and local 
improvement plans, if any, approved 
under Title III of the Goals 2000: 

Educate America Act. 

(3) Instruction by highly qualified 
professional staff. 

(4) (i) Professional development, in 
accordance with section 1 1 19 of the Act, 
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for teachers and aides and, where 
appropriate, principals, pupil services 
personnel, other school staff, and 
parents to enable all children in the 
school to meet the State’s student 
performance standards. 

(ii) The school shall devote sufficient 
resources to effectively carry out its 
responsibilities for professional 
development, either alone or in 
consortia with other schools. 

(5) Strategies to increase parental 
involvement, such as family literacy 
services. 

(6) Strategies in an elementary school 
for assisting preschool children in the 
transition from early childhood 
programs, such as Head Start, Even 
Start, or a State-run preschool program, 
to the schoolwide program. 

(7) Strategies to involve teachers in 
the decisions regarding the use of 
additional local, high-quality student 
assessments, if any, under section 

1 1 12(b)(1) of the Act to provide 
information on, and to improve, the 
performance of individual students and 
the overall instructional program. 

(8) (i) Activities to ensure that 
students who experience difficulty 
mastering any of the standards required 
by section 1 1 1 1 (b) of the Act during the 
school year will be provided effective, 
timely additional assistance, which 
must include — 

(A) Strategies to ensure that students’ 
difficulties are identified on a timely 
basis and to provide sufficient 
information on which to base effective 
assistance; 

(B) To the extent the school 
determines feasible using funds under 
this subpart, periodic training for 
teachers in how to identify those 
difficulties and to provide assistance to 
individual students; and 

(C) For any student who has not met 
those standards, parent-teacher 
conferences to discuss — 

(1) What the school will do to help 
the student meet the standards; 

(2) What the parents can do to help 
the student improve the student’s 
performance; and 

(3) Additional assistance that may be 
available to the student at the school or 
elsewhere in the community. 

(ii) This provision does not — 

(A) Require the school or LEA to 
develop an individualized education 
program (IEP) for each student 
identified under paragraph (d)(8) of this 
section; or 

(B) Relieve the school or LEA from the 
requirement under the IDEA to develop 
IEPs for students with disabilities. 

(e) Schoolwide program plan. (1) An 
eligible school that desires to operate a 
schoolwide program shall develop, in 
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on the basis of the total number of 
children from low-income families in 
each area or school. 

(2)(i) In calculating the total number 
of children from low-income families, 
the LEA shall include children from 
low-income families who attend private 
schools, using — 

(A) The same poverty data, if 
available, as the LEA uses to count 
public school children; or 

(B) If the same data are not available, 
comparable data — 

(1) Collected through alternative 
means such as a survey; or 

(2) From existing sources such as 
AFDC or tuition scholarship programs. 

(ii) If complete actual poverty data are 
not available on private school children, 
an LEA may extrapolate from actual 
data on a representative sample of 
private school children the number of 
children from low-income families who 
attend private schools. 

(iii) For the 1995-96 school year only, 
if adequate data on the number of 
private school children from low- 
income families are not available under 
paragraph (a)(2) (i) or (ii) of this section, 
the LEA shall derive the number of 
private school children from low- 
income families by applying the poverty 
percentage of each participating public 
school attendance area to the number of 
private school children who reside in 
that area. 

(3) If an LEA ranks its school 
attendance areas or schools below 75 
percent poverty by grade span 
groupings, the LEA may determine the 
percentage of children from low-income 
families in the LEA as a whole for each 
grade span grouping. 

(b) (1) Except as provided in 
paragraphs (b)(2) and (d) of this section, 
an LEA shall allocate to each 
participating school attendance area or 
school an amount for each low-income 
child that is at least 125 percent of the 
per-pupil amount of funds the LEA 
received for that year under subpart 2 of 
Part A of Title I. The LEA shall calculate 
this per-pupil amount before the LEA 
reserves any funds under § 200.27, using 
the poverty measure selected by the 
LEA under section 1 1 13(a)(5) of the Act. 

(2) If an LEA is serving only school 
attendance areas or schools in which the 
percentage of children from low-income 
families is 35 percent or more, the LEA 
is not required to allocate a per-pupil 
amount of at least 125 percent. 

(c) An LEA is not required to allocate 
the same per-pupil amount to each 
participating school attendance area or 
school provided the LEA allocates 
higher per-pupil amounts to areas or 
schools with higher concentrations of 
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poverty than to areas or schools with 
lower concentrations of poverty. 

(d) An LEA may reduce the amount of 
funds allocated under this section to a 
school attendance area or school if the 
area or school is spending supplemental 
State or local funds for programs that 
meet the requirements in § 200.62(c). 

(e) If an LEA contains two or more 
counties in their entirety, the LEA shall 
distribute to schools within each county 
a share of the LEA's total grant that is 
no less than the county's share of the 
child count used to calculate the LEA's 
grant. 

(Authority: 20 U.S.C. 6313(c), 6333(c)(2)) 

§ 200.29 [Reserved] 

Subpart B— Even Start Family Literacy 
Program 

§ 200.30 Migrant Education Even Start 
Program Definition. 

Eligible participants under the 
Migrant Education Even Start Program 
(MEES) are those who meet the 
definitions of a migratory child, a 
migratory agricultural worker or a 
migratory fisher in § 200.40. 

(Authority: 20 U.S.C. 6362, 6511) 

§§200.31—200.39 [Reserved] 

Subpart C — Migrant Education 
Program 

§200.40 Program definitions. 

The following definitions apply to 
programs and projects operated under 
this subpart: 

(a) Agricultural activity means — 

(1) Any activity directly related to the 
production or processing of crops, dairy 
products, poultry or livestock for initial 
commercial sale or personal 
subsistence; 

(2) Any activity directly related to the 
cultivation or harvesting of trees; or 

(3) Any activity directly related to fish 
farms. 

(b) Fishing activity means any activity 
directly related to the catching or 
processing of fish or shellfish for initial 
commercial sale or personal 
subsistence. 

(c) Migratory agricultural worker 
means a person who, in the preceding 
36 months, has moved from one school 
district to another, or from one 
administrative area to another within a 
State that is comprised of a single 
school district, in order to obtain 
temporary or seasonal employment in 
agricultural activities (including dairy 
work) as a principal means of 
livelihood. 

(d) Migratory child means a child who 
is, or whose parent, spouse, or guardian 
is, a migratory agricultural worker, 
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including a migratory dairy worker, or 
a migratory fisher, and who, in the 
preceding 36 months, in order to obtain, 
or accompany such parent, spouse, 
guardian in order to obtain, temporary 
or seasonal employment in agricultural 
or fishing work — 

(1) Has moved from one school 
district to another; 

(2) In a State that is comprised of a 
single school district, has moved from 
one administrative area to another 
within such district; or 

(3) Resides in a school district of more 
than 15,000 square miles, and migrates 

a distance of 20 miles or more to a 
temporary residence to engage in a 
fishing activity. 

(e) Migratory fisher means a person 
who, in the preceding 36 months, has 
moved from one school district to 
another, or from one administrative area 
to another within a State that is 
comprised of a single school district, in 
order to obtain temporary or seasonal 
employment in fishing activities as a 
principal means of livelihood. This 
definition also includes a person who, 
in the preceding 36 months, resided in 

a school district of more than 15,000 
square miles, and moved a distance of 
20 miles or more to a temporary 
residence to engage in a fishing activity 
as a principal means of livelihood. 

(f) Principal means of livelihood 
means that temporary or seasonal 
agricultural or fishing activity plays an 
important part in providing a living for 
the worker and his or her family. 

(Authority: 20 U.S.C. 6391-6399, 6511) 

§ 200.41 Use of program funds for unique 
program function costs. 

An SEA may use the funds available 
from its State Migrant Education 
Program to carry out other 
administrative activities, beyond those 
allowable under § 200.61, that are 
unique to the MEP, including those that 
are the same or similar to those 
performed by LEAs in the State under 
subpart A. These activities include but 
are not limited to — 

(a) Statewide identification and 
recruitment of eligible migratory 
children; 

(b) Interstate and intrastate 
coordination of the State MEP and its 
local projects with other relevant 
programs and local projects in the State 
and in other States; 

(c) Procedures for providing for 
educational continuity for migratory 
children through the timely transfer of 
educational and health records, beyond 
that required generally by State and 
local agencies. 
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for private school children be set at 85 
percent of the Title I amount spent on 
them in the previous year. 

Discussion: The statute does not 
authorize a hold harmless for services to 
private school students based on the 
prior year’s expenditures. 

Changes: None. 

Subpart C— Migrant Education Program 



Section 200.40 Program Definitions 

Comment: One hundred and sixty- 
seven letters were received objecting to 
the proposal to require that, to be a 
migratory agricultural worker or fisher, 
temporary or seasonal employment in 
an agricultural or fishing activity must 
be a “principal means of livelihood." 
Most of the commenters on this issue 
read into the proposed language a 
requirement that, for a child to qualify 
for services under the Migrant 
Education Program (MEP), the child’s 
parents or guardians either must derive 
the majority of their income from, or 
spend the majority of their time 
performing, agricultural or fishing 
activities. Most of the commenters were 
concerned that the proposed language 
imposed a specific recordkeeping 
burden on migratory workers. 
Specifically, they believed that, for a 
child to be determined eligible under 
the MEP, his/her parent or guardian 
now would be required to maintain, and 
produce for inspection by State and 
local MEP staff, records documenting 
the percentage of time or income 
associated with their agricultural or 
fishing work. 

Many commenters also suggested that 
the proposed language would place an 
unreasonable burden on local MEP staff, 
by requiring them to make subjective 
determinations of eligibility based on 
review of parents’ income or 
occupational history records. Several 
commenters noted that these 
determinations would vary from place 
to place and from MEP staff member to 
staff member. 

While the majority of commenters 
suggested eliminating the proposed 
language, several commenters suggested 
that the Secretary should clarify the 
proposed language and/or issue clear 
guidance on how to determine whether 
a migratory worker’s agricultural or 
fishing work constitutes “a principal 
means of livelihood." 

Discussion: The commenters have 
misinterpreted the scope and intent of 
the proposed language regarding what 
constitutes “a principal means of 
livelihood." As noted in the preamble to 
the NPRM, the Secretary proposed this 
language to better focus MEP services on 
children of persons with an actual, 
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significant dependency on migratory 
agricultural or fishing work. 

The Secretary never intended the 
proposed language to mean that 
agricultural or fishing activities had to 
constitute the principal means of 
livelihood for a worker. That is to say, 
this work need not be the only type of 
work performed by a worker during the 
year, nor the one which provides the 
largest portion of income or which 
employed the worker for a majority of 
time. Additionally, the Secretary never 
intended the proposed language to 
require a worker or his or her family to 
maintain, or an SEA or operating agency 
to review, written documentation on 
income or work history as a condition 
of determining the eligibility of children 
for the MEP. 

With regard to the concern about the 
burden the proposed language might 
place on State and local MEP staff, the 
Secretary believes that it is necessary for 
SEAs and operating agencies receiving 
MEP funds to determine that children 
eligible for the MEP are those for whom 
temporary or seasonal employment in 
an agricultural or fishing activity 
constitutes an important part of their 
families’ livelihood. However, this 
determination should be no more 
difficult than the determinations 
currently made by State and local MEP 
staff regarding the reasonableness of 
other eligibility information provided by 
a parent or guardian as to work 
activities and mobility. State and local 
officials responsible for determining 
MEP eligibility often rely on oral 
information from parents, guardians, as 
well as employers and others regarding 
a move to seek or obtain seasonal 
agricultural or fishing employment. 

State and local MEP staff currently use 
their best judgment regarding the 
accuracy of this information, especially 
in cases where agricultural or fishing 
work was sought but not found. The 
Secretary’s interpretation of eligibility 
requirements under the MEP will 
continue to permit reliance on any 
credible source, without the need to 
secure written documentation from a 
parent or guardian. The Secretary only 
intends, with this new eligibility 
requirement, that State and local staff be 
reasonably assured that, in view of a 
family’s circumstances, it is sensible to 
conclude that temporary or seasonal 
employment in an agricultural or fishing 
activity is one important way of 
providing a living for the worker and his 
or her family. 

Changes: in order to clarify the 
meaning of the new language, the 
Secretary has revised the regulatory 
definition in § 200.40(f) of the 
regulations to clarify that the term 
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“principal means of livelihood" as used 
in §200.40 (c) and (e) of the regulations 
means that "temporary or seasonal 
employment in an agricultural or fishing 
activity plays an important part in 
providing a living for the worker and his 
or her family." The Secretary will issue 
guidance regarding how SEAs and their 
operating agencies may exercise 
flexibility in the ways in which they 
identify and recruit migratory children 
consistent with this regulatory 
requirement. 

Comment: Thirty-four commenters 
noted that the “principal means of 
livelihood" language included in the 
proposed MEP regulatory definitions 
was not found in the statute. Seven 
commenters suggested that the 
inclusion of this language in the 
regulations would violate the 
Department’s principles for regulating 
insofar as the proposed language was 
not absolutely necessary and/or contrary 
to the intent of the statute to give 
flexibility to States and local operating 
agencies in implementing the new 
statute. 

Discussion: The Secretary believes 
that the proposed language regarding 
“principal means of livelihood" is a 
necessary addition to the longstanding 
definitions of “migratory agricultural 
worker" and “migratory fisher" and, 
therefore, conforms to the Department’s 
regulatory principles. Because the 
existing definitions had been frozen by 
prior statutes, children have been 
identified and served as migratory 
children simply because they moved 
with or to join a parent or guardian who, 
though having another full-time 
occupation, indicated that he or she 
moved across a school district line to 
perform, however briefly, an 
agricultural or fishing activity. ESEA 
has removed this statutory freeze. 
Continuing to allow children to be 
served as migratory children on the 
basis of a purely technical application of 
the definition would perpetuate an 
injustice against those children whose 
lives are disrupted by moves made 
because their families are truly 
dependent, to a significant degree, on 
temporary or seasonal agricultural or 
fishing activities. In this way, the 
Secretary continues to believe that this 
change in the MEP definitions is 
absolutely necessary. 

Changes: None. 

Comment: None. 

Discussion: In order to conform to the 
statutory language, the Secretary has 
revised the definition of a “migratory 
child" in § 200.40(d) by replacing the 
term, “has moved," in subsection (3) 
with the term, "migrates." 
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